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The morning was hushed and breathless. Instead of that bracing chill, | ashes and tangles of the blazing bark upon the galloping ride. But Sor- 

FF t ly sk} kU A ld ils) R it} 9 with which the Australian lodger out of doors generally wakes up, Robert | cerer, with an instinct more infallible than human ty, sped on, over 





DEATH, OR SLEEP? 
A. R. A., May 10, 1856, 


Is she dead, or oy mt 
Our dear babe, Regine ? 

She lieth in a rapt repose, 

In her hand an early rose, 
Fit to grace a queen! 


By her bed we linger, 
Thinking she will wake : 
“ She must wake,” we say at last, 
“ And undo this dreadful Past, 
Or our hearts will break !” 


See ! the hair is stirring 
On her broad white brow : 
There’s a tremble in the rose, 
And her drooping lids unclose— 
She is waking now! 


No! it was but fancy : 
Our dead child, Regine, 
Will not wake, or stir again : 
We have watched, and wept in vain 
For our little queen ! 
R. H. Sropparp. 





TO ENGLAND—ON THE PEACE. 
(For the Albion.) 


Sad homes of England! o’er the sea 
Where the Tchernaya’s ghastly moon 

Throws ghostly shapes on lawn and lea, 
And makes a midnight of the noon. 


’ Fair homes of England! those you mourn, 
And mourn forever, still are yours! 
Their wrath is calmed, their pangs are borne, 
Their strength, their faith, their life endures 


For not for glory, not for gain, 

Those British bayonets reared their wall : 
They were God’s barrier, to maintain 

The hopes, the rights, the homes of all. 


O England! steadfast in the fight, 
Accept the peace ; abide the end. 
Be true to freedom ; firm for Right— 
The world thy ward, and God thy friend! 





BLACK THURSDAY. 


As the voyager approaches the shores of Victoria, the first welcome 
land which greets him is the bold promontary of Cape Otway. If it be at 
pt eg blaze from the lighthouse on its southern point sends him its 
cheering welcome for many a league across the ocean which he has so 
long traversed in expectation, and calls forth rapturous hurrahs from the 
throng of passengers who crowd to the forecastle. If it be day, the eye 
rests on its lofty forest hills with a quiet and singular delight. These 
heights fully respond to the ideal of a new land only recently peopled. 
Clothed with forests from the margin of the sea to their very summits, 
they realise vividly the approach toa vast region of primeval nature. 
The tal! white stems of the gum-trees stand thickly side by side like so 
many hoary columns; and, here and there amongst them descend dark 
ravines ; while piles of rocks on the heights, alternating with jagged 
chines and projecting spurs of the mountains, present their solitary mas- 
ses to the breeze of ocean, 

Amongst the rocks of this wild shore there are sea-caves of vast extent 
and solemn aspect, which have never yet been thoroughly explored. The 
foreat extending fifty miles or more, in all directions, is one of the most 
dense and savage in the whole colony. Until lately it was almost im- 
passable from the density of the scrub, and from the thick mases of vines 
(that is lianas, or creeping cord-like plants, chiefly parasitical), which, 
a8 in the forests of South America, climb from tree to tree, kaitting the 
woods into an obscure and impenetrable shade. Excepting along the 
track from Mr. Roadknight’s station near the sources of the Barwar, 
through the heart of the forest to Apollo Bay, a distance of forty miles, 
you might cut your way with an axe ; but would fiadit difficult to make 
progress otherwise. The greater part of the Leama tag roe of 
steep hills covered with gigantic trees intersecting by shelving valleys, 
and dark with congregated fern-trees, beetling precipices, and stony de- 
Clivities—affords no food for cattle. In one ay, however, known to the 
colonists as Black Thursday, a hurricane of flame opened its rude and 
impracticable wilderness to the foot of man: but presented him, at the 
same time, with a black and blasted chaos of charred trees and gigantic 
“puts ie beak et 

was in rest, in the early morning of this memorable day, the 
sixth of February, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, that a pate man 
opened his eyes and sate up to look about him. H> had, the day before, 
driven a herd of fifty bullocks from the station of Mr. Roadknight thus 
~ on his way towards his own residence in the country, between Lake 
oOrangamite and Mount Gellibrand. He had reached at evening a small 
geew volley ia the outskirts of the forest watered by a creek falling into 

Faigeade arwar ; and had there paused for the night. His mob of 
ca ancig — hungry, were not inclined to stray from the rich pastur- 
he ore A pea and, hobbling out his splendid black horse Sorcerer, 
ne” At i the night in the simple fashion of the settler on such 
! wick “" on -. log supplied him with a convenient seat, a fire was 
pm y " ~ dead boughs which lay plentifally around, and his 
i miley replenished at the creek, was soon hissing and bubbling with 

e thrust into the glowing fire. He had a good store of kangaroo- 
crenwiches, and there he sat with his cup of strong bush-tea; looking 
, ternately at the grazing cattle and into the solemn gloomy, and sound- 
88 woods, in which even the laughing j i ‘ 
morous adieu to the falli Shing jackass failed to shout his cla- 
the cota) ing day. | Only the distant monotone of the more- 
;—the nocturnal cuckoo of the Australian wilds—reached his ear : 
nag the profound solitude still more solitary. He ve 
himself in his travelling-rug and flung himself down before 


e fire—hav- 
g een piled a fresh supply of timber upon it—near where his 


in 
horse slontes Ste Sorcerer, in the favourite fashion of the bush- 


Patterson found the perspiration standing thick on his face, and he felt a 
strange longing for a deep breath of fresh air. But motion there was 
none, except in the little creek which trickled with a fresh and inviting 
tata few yards from him. He arose, and stripping, plunged into 
the deepeat spot of it that he could find ; and thus refreshed, rekindled 
his fire, and made his pe at breakfast. But all around him hung, as it 
were, a leaden and death-like heaviness. Not a bough nor a blade of 

was moved by the air. The trees stood inanimately moody and 
sullen. He cast his eyes through the gloomy shadow beneath them, and 
a sultry, suffocating density seemed to charge the atmosphere. The sky 
above him was dimmed by a grey haze. 

“ There is something in the wind to-day, old fellow,” he said, address- 
ing his horse in his usual way ; for he had long looked on him as a com- 

anion, and firmly believed that he understood all that he had said to 
him. “There is something in the wind : yet, where is the wind?” 

The perspiration streamed from him with the mere exertion of saddling 
his horse, and, as he mounted him-to rouse up his cattle. Horse, dogs, 
and cattle, manifested a listlessness that only an extraordinary condition 
of the atmosphere could produce. If yon had seen the tall, handsome 
young man seated on his tall and noble horse, you would have felt that 
they were together formed for any exploit of strength and speed. But 
the whole troop—cattle, man, and horse—went slowly and soberly along, 
as if they were oppressed by a great fatigue or the extreme exhaustion of 
famine. 

The forest closed in upon them again, and they proceeded along a nar- 
row track, flanked on each side by tall and densely growing trees; the 
creeping vines making of the whole forest one intricate, impenetrable 
scene. All was hushed as at midnight. No bird enlivened the solitude 
by its cries, and they had left the little stream. Suddenly there came a 
puff of air ; but it was like the air from the jaws of a furnace, hot, dry, 
withering in its very touch. The young settler looked quickly in the 
direction from which it came, and instantly shouted to the cattle before 
him, in a wild, abrupt, startling shout, swung aloft the stock-whip which 
he held in his hand, and brought it down with the report of a pistol, and 
the sharp cut as with a knife, on the ear of the huge bullock jast before 


thong of three yards long, of plaited bullock-hide, is a terrible instru- 
ment in the hands of a practiced stockman. Its sound is the note of ter- 
tor to the cattle, it is like the report of a blunderbuss, and the stockmau 
at full gallop will hit any given spot on the beast that he is within reach 
of, and cut the piece clean away through the thickest hide that bull or 
bison ever wore. He will strike a fly on a spot of mud at full speed, and 
take away the skin with him, making the rosy blood spring into the wind, 
and the astonished animal dart forward as if mad. 

Loud and louder, wilder and more fiercely shouted the squatter, and 
dashed his horse forward over fallen trees; through crashing thickets, 
first on one side of the road, and then on the other. Crack, crack, went 
the stinging, slashing whip ; loud was the bark of dogs ; and the mob of 
cattle rushed forw at headlong speed. The young man gazed up- 
ward ; and, through the only narrow opening of the forest saw strange 
volumes of smoke rolling southward. Hotter, hotter, stronger and more 
steadily came the wind. He suddenly checked his horse, and listening, 
grew pale at the sound which reached him. It was a low deep roar, as 
of a wind in the tree-tops, or of a heavy water-fall, distant, and smothered 
in some deep ravine. : 

“God have mercy!” he exclaimed, “a bush fire! and in this thick 
forest !”? Once more he sprang forward, shouting, thundering with his 
whip. He and the herd were galloping along the narrow wood track. 
But, as he had turned westward in the direction of his home, the woods— 
of which he had before seen the boundary—now closed for some miles 
upon him ; and, as he could not turn right or left for the chaos of vines 
and scrub that obstructed the forest, the idea of being overtaken there 
js Ag bush-fire was horrible. Such an event would be death, and death 
only. 

Therefore, he urged on his flying herd with desperation. Crack upon 
crack from his long whip, resounded through the hollow wood. The cat- 
tle themselves seemed to hear the ominous sound, and sniff the now 
strongly perceptible smell of burning. The roar of the fire came louder, 
and ever and anon seemed to swell and surge as if urged on by a rough 
rising blast. The heat was fierce and suffocating. The young squatter’s 
clothes clung to him with streaming perspiration. The ae, and cattle 
steamed and smoked with boiling heat. Yet onward, onward they dashed 
with lolling tongues. Sorcerer, specked with patches of foam on his dark 
shining body, seemed to grow furiously impatient of the obstruction 
offered by the bullocks in his path. As his master’s whip exploded on 
their flanks, he laid back his ears ; and, with flaming eyeballs and bared 
teeth, strove to tear them in his rage. 

Robert Patterson knew that the extraordinary heat and drought of the 
summer had scorched up the grass ; the very — had licked up the 
water from crab-hole, pool, and many a creek ; withered the herbage 
into crisp hay, and so withered the foliage, that you might crumble it 
between your fiagers. The country seemed thoroughly prepared for a 
conflageration, and on!y required this fiery wind to send a blaze of exter- 
mination over the whole land. For weeks, nay months, the shepherds 
and sawyers had spoken of fires burningin the hills ; and, in the fern-tree 
breaks of this very forest he had been recently told that flames had been 
observed in various directions burning redly by night. 

If the fire had reached him and his herd before they escaped into the 
open plain they mast be consumed like stubble. The cattle began to 
show signs of exhaustion, hanging out their parched tongues, and pant- 
ing heavily ; the perspiration on himself and horse was dried up by the 
awful heat, and the dogs ran silently, or only whining lowly to them- 
selves, as they hunted every hollow on their way for water. Suddenly, 
they were out in an open plain, yet with the forest on either hand, but at 
@ considerable distance. ; 

What a scene! The woods were flaming aad crackling in one illimi- 
table conflagration. The wiod, dashing from the north in gusts of incon- 
ceivable heat, seemed to sear the very face and shrivel up the lungs. The 
fire leaped from tree to tree, flashing and roaring along, with the speed 
and the destructiveness of lightning. The sere foliage seemed to snatch 
the fire, and to perish in it in a riot of demoniacal revelry. Oa it flew, 
fast as the fleetest horse cculd gallop ; and consuming acres of leaves in 
@ moment, still remained to rage and roar amongst the branches and in 
the hollow stems of ancient trees. The whole wood on the left was an 
enormous region of intensest flame ; and that on the rigbt, sent forth the 
sounds of the same ravaging fires ; but, being to windward, the flames 
could not be seen for the vast clouds of smoke, mingled with fiery sparks, 
which were rolled on the air. There was a sound as of thunder, mingled 
with the crash of falling trees, and the wild cries of legions of birds of all 
kinds ; which fell scorched and blackened and dead to the ground, 

Once out on this open plain, the cattle were speedily lost in the blind- 
ing ocean of smoke, and the young settler, obliged toabandon them, made 
a dash onward for his life. Now the flames came racing along the grass 
with the speed of the wind, and mowing all smooth as a pavement ; now 





it tore furiously through some near point of the forest, and flung burning 


him. The stock-whip, with a handle about a half a yard long and a|5S 


thicket, and stone, and fallen tree, snorting in the thick masses of smoke, 
and stretching forward his gaping jaws as to catch every breath of air to 
sustain impeded respiration. . 

When wind veered, the reek driven backward, revealed a most 
amazing scene. The blazing skirts of the foreste ; huge isolated trees, 
glaring red—standing columns of fire ; here a vast troop of wild horses 
with flying manes and tails, rushing with thunderbolt hoofs over the plain ; 
there herds of cattle running with bloodshot eyes and hanging 

they knew not whither, from the fires ; troops of kangaroos g 
tically across the rider’s path, their hair singed and giving 

the stench of fire ; hirds of all kinds 

they drove wildl my, and yet saw no spot of safety ; thousands of 
standing huddl terror on the scorched flats, with singed went 
demu by their shepherds, who had fled for their lives. 

But onward flew the intrepid Sorcerer, onward stretched his rider, 
thinking lightning winged thoughts of home, and of his helpless, para- 
lysed mother there, 

With a caution inspired by former out-breaks of bush-fires, he had made 
at some distance round his homestead a bare circle. He had felled the 
forest trees, leaving only one here and there, at such distances that there 
was little fear of igaition. As the summer dried the grass, he had set fire 
to it on days when the wind was gentle enough to leave the flame at com- 
mand ; watching, h in hand to beat out any blaze that might have 
travelled into the forest, By this means he hitherto prev the 
fire from reaching bis homestead ; and he had strongly recomme 
same plan to his neighbours, though generally with little effect. 
the fire was so terrible, and sparks flew so wide on the wind, 
feared they might kindle the grass round his homestead, and that he t 
find every and every person there consumed. : 

But behold! the gleaming, welcome waters of Lake Colac! 
rushed headlong towards it; and wading hastily up to hissides in 
cooling flood, thrust his head to the eyes into it and drank, asi he ooald 
never be satisfied with less than the whole lake. Englishmen, new to 
scene, would have perp for the horse shes the bess anes knows best 


| 

headlong from the saddle, dressed as he was, dived, and 
splashed, and drank exuberantly. He held and tis 
ing face and singed hands in the delicious water ; then threw it over the 
steed, that now, satiated, stood panting in the flood. He laved and rub- 
bed down the grateful animal with wave after wave, cleaning the dried 
perspiration from every hair, giving him refreshment at every pore. Then 
up and away a; 

He had not ridden two hundred yards, before he saw, lying on the 
plain a horse that had fallen insaddle and bridle, and lay with his legs 
under him, and head stretched stiffly forward, with glaring eye-balls ; but 
dead. Near him was a man, alive, but sunk in exhaustion. His 
turned wildly on the young squatter, and his parched lips moved, 
without a sound. Robert Patterson comprehended his need; and, 
ning to the lake, brought his pannikin fall of water, and put it to his 
mouth. It was the water of lifetohim. His voice and some 
strength came quickly back. He had come from the north, and ne 
race with the fire, till horse and man had dropped here, the horse never to 
rise again. But Patterson’s need was too urgent for delay. He found 
the man had no lack of provisions ; he carried him in his arms to the 
margiao of the lake, mounted, and rode on, 

As he galloped forward, it was still fire—fireeverywhere. He felt con- 
vinced that the conflagration, fanned by the strong wind, and acting upon 
fires in a handred quarters—extended over the whole sun-dried. colo- 


PEG 
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ny. 

It was still early noon, when, with straining eyes, and a heart which 
seemed almost to stand still with a terrible ety, he came near his 
own home. He darted over the brow of a hill—there it lay safe! The 
circle within his cleared boundary was untouched by the fire. There 
were his paddocks, his cattle, his huts, and home. With a lightning 
thought his thanks flew up to heaven, and he was the next moment at 
his door, in his house, in his mother’s arms. 

Robert’s anxiety had been great for the safety of his mother, her anxi- 
ety was tripled for him. Terror occasioned by a former conflagration had 
paralysed her lower extremities; and now, the idea of her only son, her 
only remaining relative in the colony, being met by this unexampled 
fire in the dense defiles of the terrible Otway Forest, kept her in a state 
of the most fearful tension of mind. Mrs. Patterson, though confined to 
her wheeled chair, was @ woman of preeminent energy and — Left 
with her boy a mere infant, she had managed all her affairs with a skill 
and discretion that had produced great prosperity. Though her heart was 
kind, her word was law; and there was no man on her run who dared in 
the slightest to disobey her ; nor one within the whole country round who 
did not respect and revere her. She had been a ae handsome 
woman. The whole of the floere of the station being built upon one 
level, in her wheeled chair she could be at any moment in any part of her 
house or premises, 

The moment the first joy of mother and son was over, what a scene pre- 
sented itself! The station was like a fair. From the whole country 
round people had fled from the fire, and had instinctively fled there. 
There was a feeling that the Patterson precautions, which they themselves 
bad neglected, were the guarantees of safety. Thither shepherds had 
driven their stockmen their herds, and whole families, compelled 
to fly from their burning houses, had hurried thither with the few effects 
that they could snatch up, and bear with them. Patterson’s paddocks 
were crowded with horses and cattle ; the bush round his station was lite- 
rally hidden beneath his own and his nei ’g flocks. Stockmen, 
shepherds, substantial squatters, now hb men, were in throngs. 
Families, with troops of children, had on the open ground near 
his house, beneath temporary tents of sheets and blankets. His house 
Was crammed with fugitives, and was one scene of crowding, confusion 
and sorrow. Luckily the Patterson store-room was well stocked with 
flour, and there could be no want of meat with all those flocks and herds 
about them. But for the cattle themselves there must soon be a famine ; 
and the moment that the fire abated, scouts must be sent off in all diree- 

bat especially to the high plains around Lake Corangamite—ia 
search of temporary pasture. Meantime fires were lighted in a dozen 
places; and frying-pans and kettles fully employed ; for, spite of flight, 
and loss, and grief, hunger, as Homer thousands of years ago , is 
ere and will be fed, 
he stories that the people had to tell were most melancholy. Houses 
burnt down, flocks destroyed, children suffocated in the smoke or lost in 
the rapid flight ; shepherds and bullock-drivers consumed with their cattle. 
Numbers had fled to creeks and pools, and yet had been severely burat ; 
the flames driving over the surtace of the water with devouring force. 
Some had lain in shallow brooks, turning over and over, till finally forced 
to get up and fly. Still, as the day went on, nambers came pouring in 





with fresh tales of horror and devastation. The whole country appeared 
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prey of the flames; and men who were, a few hours before, 
the reach of poverty or calamity, were now homeless paupers. 
The Maxwells, mother,” Patterson asked—“is there any news of 
v 

“N dear Robert, none,” replied his mother. “I hope and be- 
that they are quite safe, They have long ago adopted your own plan 
of a clearance ring, and I doubt not are just now as much a centre of re- 
as we are.” 

‘ But I should like to be sure,” said Robert, seriously. “I must ride 
over and see.” 

“Must you? I tbink you must not,” eaid Mrs. Patterson. “ Bat if 

eannot be satisfied, let some one of the men go ; there are plenty at 
, and you are already worn out with fatigue and excitement.” 

“No, I am quite well and fresh—I had rather go myeelf,” said Robert ; 
“ it is not far.’ And he strode out, his mother saying— 

“ If you find all right, don’t come back to-night.” 

Robert Patterson was soon mounted on a fresh and powerful horse, and 
cantered off towards. Mount Hesse. It was only seven miles off. The hot 
north wind had ceased to blow ; the air was cooler, and the fires in the 
were burning more tamely. Yet he had to ride over a track which 
him the rav which the flames had made in his pleasant 
The whole of the grass was annihilated ; the dead timber lying 
ground was still burning; and huge hollow trees stood like great 
ys, with flames issuin m their tops as from a furnace, and a red 
fire burning within their trunks below ; and from them burning 
matter came tumbling out smoking and rolling on the ground. 
about crossing a creek, when he saw an man—a shep- 
of the Maxwells—sitting on its banks ; his clothes were nearly all 
consumed from his back, his hat was the merest remaining fragment, 
scorched and shrivelled. The man was rocking himeelf to and fro and 


« Feban !? exclaimed Patterson. ‘‘ What has een to you?” 

The man tnrned upon bim a visage that startled him with terror. It was, 
indeed, no longer a human visage ; but a scorched and swollen mass of 

ty. The beard and hair were burnt away. Eyes were not visi- 
ble ; the whole face being a confused heap of red flesh and hanging blis- 
The poor fellow da pair of hands that displayed equally the 
dreadfal work of the fire. 

The young squatter exclaimed, “ How dreadful! Let me help you, 
we Sen teaies oat his distorted mouth with diffi 

6 man ; and, opening istorted mou - 
culty, and with agony, said : 

“T have no home—it is burnt.” 

* And your family?” 

“ Dead—all dead!”’ 

“ But are you sure—are you quite sure!” said Robert, excitedly. 

“I saw one—my eldest boy : he was lying burnt near the house. I 
lifted him, to carry him away, but he said, ‘Lay me down, father,—lay 
me down ; I cannot bear it,’ I laid him down, and asked, Where are the 
rest ? ~ All fled into the bush,’ he said, and then he died. They are all 
Dbarnt. 

Robert Patterson flung the wretched man a linen handkerchief, bidding 
him dip it in the creek and lay it on his face to keep the air from it, and 
turned his horse, saying he would look for the — He soon found 
the place where the hut had stood. It was burnt te ashes. On the ground, 
not far from it, lay the body of the dead little boy. Patterson hastened 
along the track cf the old road to the Maxwell’s station, tracing it as 
well as he could in the fire and the fallen flaming branches. He felt sure 
the fiying family would take that way. In a few minutes it brought 
him for 5 upon the creek by which the poor man sate, but lower 

There stood a hut in a damp swamp, which had been used years ago 
for the sheep washing, but had long been deserted. It was surrounded 
by thick wattles, still burning. The hut was on fire ; but its rotten tim- 
bers forcing out far more smoke than flame. As he approached, he heard 
low cries and lamentations. “ rae oe 4 fled ere ae said = = 
self, “and are perishing of suffocation. e sprang to the ground, an 
dashed intel through columns of heavy smoke. It was hopeless to 
breathe in it, for its pungent and stinging strength seemed to close his 
lunge, and water rushed from his eyes in torrents. 

¢ pushing in, he seized the first living thing that he laid his hands on, 
and bore it away. It wasachild. Again and again he made the des- 
_— eseay, and succeeded in bringing out no lees than four children and 
, who was sunk on the floor as dead, but who soon gave signs 

of life as she came into the air. 

The young man was now in the utmost perplexity with his ap. It 
was a rending sight. The whole group were more or less burnt ; 
but, as it seemed to him, not so much burnt as to affect their lives. Their 
station was three miles distant, and he had no alternative but to leave 
them there till he rode on and sent a cart for them. With much labour, 
carrying the children one after another in bis arms, he conveyed the woe- 
ful group to the father. 

As the young maa stood bewildered by the cries and lamentations of 
the family on meeting the father, a horse ridden by a lady approached at 
a gallop. This apparition contrasted strangely with the lamentable 

p of sufferers. The young lady was tall and of a most beautiful 
, and was mounted on a fine bay horse. A light skirt, and broad 

t hat were all the deviations from ber home costume that haste had led 
her to assume. Her face, fresh and roseate, full of youth, loveliness, and 
feeling, was at the same time grave and anxious, as she gazed in speech- 
less wonder on the ecene. 

“* Miss Maxwell!” Patterson exclaimed, “in the name of Heaven, what 
news? How is all at the Mount? Yet, on this dreadful day what but 
ill can happen ?” 

“ age bt amiss, that I know of,” said the young lady, “ we are safe 
at home. é fire has not come near us.”’ 

“Thank God!” said Robert. ‘I was going to your house, when I fell 
a this unfortunate family. Will you ride back and send us a 

“ But I beg you wiil come with me, for I, too, was going to you.” 

“To me!” cried the young man, in the utmost astonishment. “Then 
all is not right. Is George well ?” 

“ I hope so,”’ replied Miss Maxwell ; but the tears started into her eyes 
—_ same moment, and Robert Patterson gave a groan of apprehen- 

“T hope so,” added the young lady, recovering her self-possession ; 
** but that is the point I want to ascertain. Yesterday, he went with Tar- 
cen into the hills to bring in cattle, and this morning the fire surprised 
them when they had taken two different sweeps along the side of a range. 
Turcen could not find George again, but made his way home ; hoping his 
master bad done the same. George has not yet come, and the fire is rag- 
ing e0 fiercely in the hills, that I could think of nothing but coming to 
you for your advice and assistance.” 

“Thank you, Ellen!” said Robert with asad emotion. “I will find 
him if he be alive.” He sprang to his horse ; and, telling the unhappy 

that he would send them immediate assistance, both he and Miss 
ot ger yar away. 
We not attempt to divul 
will let the reader a little into the 
and — young people. 
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their conversation on the way ; but 
mutual relations of these two families 
Miss Ellen Maxwell and her brother Geor 
sole remaining members of their family. As the nearest neigh- 
the Pattersons, they had grown into intimate friends. George 
been play-fellows in Van Diemen’s Land; and here, 
come in their boyhood, they were school-fellows. Since 
gradually grown, from a similarity of tastes and modes of 
intimate friends. It was not likely that Robert Patterson 
axwell conld avoid liking one another. They 
g in mind, person, and estate, which made such an attachment 
natural thing in the world. Ellen was extremely attached to 
Patterson, for whom she had the highest veneration ; Ellen had re- 
an excellent education in Edinburgh, whither she had been sent to 
friends. In her nature she was frank, joyous, and affectionate ; but 
t a keen sense of womanly e, which gave a certain dignity 
ner, and a reputation for high spirit. 
well between herself and Robert till some six months ago. 
there had sprung upa misunderstanding. Nobody ceuld 
; nobody except Ellen knew ; and whatever was 
locked it impenetrably within her own bosom. All 
a distant and haughty manner towards Robert 
did not conceal that she felt she had cause for 
refused to explain. When, confounded at the cir. 
for an on, she bade him search his own 
and they would instruct him. She insisted that 
regard themselves as affianced, and only consented 
should be said on the subject to her brother or Mrs, 
, on me gage that it would most painfully afflict them. 
Ellen, who to be continually riding over to see Mrs. Patterson 
with her brother, now rarely appeared, -_ proudly declined to give her 
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served, and he attributed her conduct to caprice ; bidding Robert take no 


notice of it. Ellen was not without other admirers, but was notbin, 
new. One man, who had lately come into the neighbour: ; 
paid her uous attention, and gossip did not fail to attribute the cause 


of Robert Patterson’s decline of favour to bis influence. But Ellen gave 

no countenance to such a supposition. She was evidently under no de- 

sire to pique her old lover by any marked predilection for a new one. 

Her nature was too noble for the a ry) ey: and any desire to 
e 


add poi to coldness. On the otber hand, it was clear to the quietly 
watchful eye o “~ brother, that she was herself even more unhappy than 
Robert. 


er eyes often pres the effects of secret weeping, and the 
paleness of her cheek belied the aseumed air of cheerfulness that she 
“Things were in this uncomfortable state at the outbreak of the fire. It 
wi t@herefore, a most cheering thought to Patterson that, in her distress, 
af \erieflowyn first, and at once to him. This demonstrated confidence in 
h ddip. True, on all occasions, she had protested that her sense 
‘ih moral character was not an iota abated ; but in this sponta- 
Dr act, Robert’s heart persuaded himself that there lay something 
No sooner did he reach the Mount, than, leaving Ellen to send off as- 
sistance to the Fehans, he took Turcen the stockman, and rode into the 
forest hills. It was soon dark, and they had to halt; but not far from 
the spot where Turcen had lost sight of his master. They tethered their 
horses in a space clear of trees and of fire, and gave them corn that they 
had brought with them. When the moon rose, they went on to some dis- 
tance, uttering loud cooées to attract the ear of the lest man ; but all in 
vain. The fire had left the ground hot and covered with ashes, here and 
there huge trees burning like columns of red-hot iron. 
Finding all their efforts for the night fruitless, they flung themselves 
down beside their horses ; and, with the earliest peep of dawn they were 
up and off higher into the hills. Their way presented at every step the 
most shocking effects of the fire. Ever and anon they came upon bul- 
Jocks which had perished in it. Here and there, too, they descried the 
remains of kangaroos, opossums, and hundreds of birds, seared and 
shrivelled into sable masses of cinder. 
They came at length to the spot where Turcen and George Maxwell 
had parted ; and the experienced bushman carefully sought out the 
tracks of his horses’ feet, and followed them. These were either oblite- 
rated by the fire, or failed from the rocky hardness of the ground ; but, 
by indefatigable search, ay regained them, and were led at length to 
the edge of a deep and precipitous ravine. In the ravine itself the trees 
and grass remained unscathed ; the torrent of fire had leapt over it, 
he tg away, however, every shrub and blade of herb from the 
eights. 
“ God defend us!” exclaimed Robert, “ the smoke must have blinded 
him, and concealed this frightful place. Man and horse are doubtless 
dashed to pieces.” 
He raised a loud and clear cooée ; instantly answered by the wild and 
clamorous barking of a dog ; which, in the next instant, was seen leap- 
Fg springing about in the bottom of the dell, as if frantic with de- 
t. 


g 
“ That is Snirrup !” exclaimed Turcen ; and the two men began to de- 
scend the — side of the ravine. Robert Patterson outstripped his 
older and heavier companion. He seemed to fly down the sheer and 
craggy descent. Here he seized a bough, there a point of the rock, and, 
in the next instant, was as rapidly traversing the bottom of the glen. 
Snirrup the cattle-dog rushed barking and whining upon him, as in a fit of 
ecstatic madness, and then bounded on before him. Robert followed in 
breathless anxiety ; stopped the next moment by the sight of George 
Maxwell’s horse, lying crushed and dead. Robert cast a rapid glance 
around, expecting every moment to see his friend stretched equally life- 
less." But presently he heard the faint sound of a human voice. 
There lay George stretched in the midst of a grassy thicket, with a 
face expressing agony and exhaustion. Robert seized his offered hand, 
and George called first for vater. His friend started up and ran down 
the valley at full speed. He wassoon back with a pannikin of water, 
which the sufferer drank with avidity. 
He now learned that, as had been supposed, in the thick smoke, the 
horse had gone over the precipice, and was killed in an instant. George 
had escaped, his fall being broken by his steed ; and he was flung into 
the thicket, which again softened the shock of his descent. But he hada 
broken leg, and was, besides, extremely bruised, and torn. Life, how- 
ever, was strong within him; and Turcen and Robert lost no time in 
having a litter of = bound together with stringy bark made soft with 
a and leaves, laid in a sheet of the same bark. They had three miles 
bear the shattered patient ; to whom every motion produced excruci- 

ating agonies. It was not long before they heard people in different 
parts of the wood loudly cooéeing ; and their answers soon brought not 
only a number of men who had been sent out in quest of them, but also 
Miss Maxwell, herself. 

We shall not attempt to describe the sad and yet rejoicing interview of 
the brother and sister, nor the rapidity with which the different men 
were sent off upon the horses tied in the hills for the surgeon ; who lived 
two miles off. 

In a few days George Maxwell—his leg having been set and his wounds 
dressed—had become easy enough to relate all that bad happened to 
him ; the dreadful night which he had passed in extreme agony in the 
glen, and the excitement which the loud, ringing cooées of Robert, which 
had reached him, but to which he was unable to reply, had occasioned 
both him and the faithful and rympathising dog, who barked vehemently ; 
but, as it proved, in vain. 

From the moment of this tragic occurrence Robert Patterson was con- 
stantly in attendance at the Mount on his friend. He slept in the same 
room with him, and attended with Ellen as his nurse in the day-time. 
From this moment the cloud which go long hung over the spirit of Ellen 
Maxwell had vanished. She was herself again; always kind and open, 
yet with a mournful tone in her bearing towards Robert, which surprised 
ard yet pleased him. It looked like regret for past unkindness. As they 
sate one evening over their tea, while George was in a profound sleep in 
the next room, Ellen looking with emotion at him, said, in a low, tremu- 
lous voice, ‘‘ Robert, I owe much to you.” 

“To me?” said Robert, hastily. ‘‘ Isn’t George as much a brother to 
me as to you?” 

“It is not that which I mean,” added Ellen, colouring deeply, yet 
speaking more firmly ; “ it is that I have done you great wrong. I be- 
lieved that you had said a most ungenerous thing, and I acted upon my 
belief with too much pride and resentment. I was told that you had 
jested at me as the daughter of a convict.” 

Robert sprang up. ‘‘It is false! I never said it,” he exclaimed. 
“ Who could tell you such a malicious falsehood ?”’ 

“Calm yourself,” added Ellen, taking the young man’s hand. “I shall 
tell you all. 

“ Hear me patiently ; for I must impress first on you the strange likeli- 
hood of what was reported tome. You were driven to a stockman’s hut, 
it was said, by a storm—you anda young friend. You were very merry, 
and this friend congratulated you in a sportive style on having won what 
he was pleased to call the richest young womanin thecolony. And with 
@ merry laugh you were made to add, “‘and the daughter of the most il- 
lustrious of lags!’ ” 

Robert Patterson, with a calmness of concentrated wrath, asked, in a 
low measured tone : “Who said that ?” 

- Pan woman whom you lately saved with all her family. It was Nelly 
ehan. 

“Nelly Fehan!” said Robert, in amazement ; ‘“‘what have I ever done 
to her that deserved such a stab ?” 

“ You threatened to send Fehan to prison for busb-ranging. 
minded him of his former life and unexpired sentence.’ 

“ That is true,” said Robert, after a pause of astonishment. “And this 
was the deadly revenge—the serpents? But, O Ellen! why could you 
not speak ? One word, and all would have been explained.’ 

“T could not speak, Robert. Wounded pride silenced me. But I have 
= severely ; have been fearfully punished. I can only say—forgive 
me 

One long embrace obliterated the past. 

The late Mr. Maxwell had been ena, ere for the expression of his 
liberal political a in hard and bigoted times. There was not a 
man in the penal settlement, who did not honour his political integrity 
and foresight, and who did not reverence his character. But the convicts 
as a body were proud to claim him as of their own class, though sent 
thither only for the crime of a Hampden or a Sydney. Whenever re- 
proach was thrown on the convict section of society, the insulted part 
pointed to the venerable exile, and triumphantly hailed him as the 
chief. No endeavours, though they were many, and conducted by power- 
ful hands, had ever been able to procure a reversal of his sentence. The 
injuries of a man of bis high talents and noble nature might be compar- 
atively buried at the antipodes ; at home they would be a present, a 
perpetual and a damaging reproach. He bad lived and died a banished, 
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reasons for the change in her; ad she must absent herself alto- 
gether, if the subject were renewed. To her brother she was equally re- 


buat a highly-honoured man. Still, as he rose to a higher estimation and 
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to whisper—“After all, he is but alag.” And it was on this tender 
point that the minds of his children, whose ears such remarks had reached 
and wounded, had become morbidly sensitive. 

Amid the general calamity, this reconciliation was like a song 
giving in the generous heart of Robert Patterson, and quickened it to 
tenfold exertions in alleviating the sufferings of bis neighbours. His 
joy was made boundless and earrns by a circumstance which a 

to be little short of a miracle. When Robert rode up to his own 
station, he beheld his mother—not seated in her wheeled chair—but op 
foot ? light, active, and alert, going to and fro amongst tne peopie whose 
destitution still kept them near his house. The mass of misery that she 
eaw around her and the exertion which it stimulated burst the paralytic 
bonds which had enchained her for years. The same cause which had 
dieabled her limbs had restored them. 
The conflagration had extended over a space of three hundred miles by 
a hundred and fifty, and far away beyond the Gouburn, the Broken River, 
and the Ovens, we have witnessed the remaining traces of its desolation, 
Over all this space, flocks and herds in thousands had perished. Houses, 
ricks, fences and bridges had been annihilated. Whole families had been 
destroyed. Soli travellers, flying through the boundless woods before 
the surging flame, bad fallen and perished. For, weeks and months, til] 
the ey 4 rains of autumn had renewed the grass, people journeying 
through the busb, beheld lean and famishing cattle, unable to rise from 
the ground, and which by faint bellowings seemed to clam the pity and 
aid of man. Perhaps no such vast devastation ever fell on any na- 
- s -" the memory of Black Thursday is an indelible retrospect in 

ctoria. 
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THE LITERARY LEVIATHAN. 


Who bas not heard of the great leviathan of literature—the St. Do- 
mingan Marquis de la Pailleterie, the Algerian lion-hunter, the protector 
of Abd-el-Kader—who, for nearly twenty years, produced dramas, ro- 
mances, histories, travels, at the rate of torty volumes per annum, and 
whose career makes the list complete by being in itself a most instructive 
sermon! Has he not, in hisown amusing bavardage, told the world of 
the number of amanuenses he worked out in the course of twenty-four 
hours—of the relays of couriers constantly employed spurring in hot 
haste with the manuscript productions of his fertile brain from his coun- 
try-seat to the printing-offices of Paris! Yet now, when the bubble hag 
burst, when we know as an established and uncontradicted—simply be- 
cause uncontradictable—fact, that not one-twentieth of the works bearing 
the words par Alexandre Dumas on their title- pages were written by that 
individual ; and that the major part of even this small minority are, 
without the slightest acknowledgement, copied, to a ter or less ex- 
teat, from the works of other authors, we are forced to infer, as Trinculo 
= re that the great leviathan is but a very shallow monster 
after all. 

In an article which appeared some years since in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Dumas relates how he became a dramatic author. He was, 
he tells us, a clerk in the service of the Duke of Orleans—afterwards King 
Louis-Philippe—at the humble salary of 1200 francs a year, when on the 
occasion of an English theatrical company visiting Paris, he first saw the 
plays of Shakspeare performed. Like a person who had been born blind 
—the simile is his own—-and to whom, after arriving at the age of man- 
hood, sight by some miracle had been given, Dumas at once found him- 
self in a new world, of which he never previously had the slightest idea. 
As the Italian peasant said when he first saw a picture : “I, too, will be 
a painter,” so did Dumas exclaim when he first saw Hamlet : “I, too, 
will be a dramatic author.”’ His earlier essays, however, were unsuccess- 
fal ; but the occurrence of a great event soon opened up a pathway lead- 
ing him to fame and fortune. The memorable three days of July 1830 
effected a dramatic as well as a political revolution. Excited by the san- 
guinary contest, and wearied to satiety with the heavy dramas of Cor- 
neille and Racine, patronised by the Bourbon dynasty, the Parisian au- 
diences were ripe for a more stimulating style of theatrical representa- 
tion. The hour had arrived, and the man was not wanting. The Henry 
II1, of Dumas appearing about this period, carried Paris, as it were, by 
storm. The classical formalities of the old school succumbed at once to 
the rope-ladders, poisoned goblets, stilettos, brigands, and executioners 
of the new romantic drama. Christine, and one or two other dramas of 
a similar romantic description written by M. Dumas, following in quick 
succession, were put upon the stage with a pomp and circumstance pre- 
viously unknown, even in Paris, and were welcomed with rapturous ap- 
plause by crowded audiences. As mere acting pieces, these plays are not 
devoid of a certain degree of merit. Gratifying the eye rather than the 
intellect, they display considerable inventive faculty, keen perception of 
contrast, and decided knowledge of theatrical effect ; arresting the at- 
tention of the auditor by surprise, and keeping his curiosity ever in sus- 
pense, without attempting to hold the mirror up to nature— 

To wake the son! by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius, or to mend the heart. 

The Parisian audiences, however, were satisfied with the quality of the 
fare provided for their amusement, but not with its quantity. Their ap- 
petite increasing upon what it fed upon, they demanded more. The 
managers were eager to take advantage of the new flood that led so 
rapidly to fortune ; but the demand exceeded the supply ; consequently, 
Messrs. Anicet Bourgeois, Auguste Maquet, and others, were enlisted under 
the banners of the already famous Dumas, and scores of plays were thus 
produced, all bearing the name of the great chief. How the large sum 
of money paid for these dramas was divided among their authors, is a 
secret of the atelier never yet revealed ; but it is known that Dumas had 
the lion’s share of the cash, and all the honour. Indeed, one of the best 
of this crowd of dramas, Mademoiselle de Belle- Isle, M. Dumas transcribed 
in his own handwriting, and sent the precious autograph to Christina, 
queen-dowager of Spain; and her most Catholic Majesty sent back, in 
return, the cordon of the Order of Isabella—an honour of which M. Dumas 
was most vain-gloriously proud, as his own writings amply testify: yet 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was not written by M. Dumas at all, but by 
one of his literary retainers, a young Pole, then struggling for a preca- 
rious existence in the French metropolis, but now Count Walewski, the 
distinguished statesman of the present Empire. 

Bat the worst has to be told. Few, if any, of the numerous dramas 
bearing the name of Dumas, whether written by himself or his assistants, 
are original, the greater part of them being made up, more or less from 
the works of other writers. As an instance, M. Dumas, probably in gra- 
titude to Shakspeare for rescuing him from dramatic blindness, produced 
his own Hamlet, which is merely a mutilated translation of the original, 
with the questionable improvement, that the ghost, appearing in the 
last act, restores Hamlet to a long life and undisputed possession of the 
throne of Denmark! 

Numerous other wholesale plagiarisms of a similar description were not 
suffered to pass unnoticed, and it is but fair to M. Dumas that we should 
here give his very characteristic reply to such charges: “it is not any 
man,” he says, “ but mankind, that invents. Every one, in his appointed 
season, possessing himself of the things known to his fathers, turns them 
over, places them in new combinations, and thus, having added certain 
particles to the sum of human happiness, is peacefully gathered to his 
sires.” After most profanely quoting that made man in his own 
image, to prove the absolute impossibility of invention, M. Dumas thus 
continues : “ This consideration it was that made Shakespeare reply to 
the reproach of a stupid critic, that be had taken more than one scene 
boldly from a contemporary author : ‘It is a maiden whom I have with- 
drawn from bad to introduce into good company.’ This it was that made 
Moliére say, with still more naiveté : ‘I seize upon my own, wherever I 
find it. And Shakespeare and Moliére were both right ; for the man of 
true genius never steals—heconquers. He seizes a province— he annexes 
it to his realms—it becomes an intrinsic part of his empire ; he peoples it 
with his eudjects, and extends over it his sceptre of gold. I find myself 
compelled to speak in this manner, because, far from receiving from c¢r- 
tain critics the applause I merit, they accuse me of plagiarism—they 
point me out as a thief. I have at least the reflection to console mysel 
with, that my enemies, like those who attacked Shakspeare and Moliére, 
are so obscure that memory will not preserve their names.” 

With all due deferences to M. Dumas, we are afraid that the anecdotes 
he cites of Shakespeare and Moliére militate against his non-inventive 
theory, as they really appear to be proofs of at least his own powers 0 
invention. We all know the old story of Alexander the Great and the 
robber—the plunderer of kingdoms was a hero ; the petty pilferer of ® 
henroost, merely a thief. Surely, Alexandre Damas, the hero of We CO 
not know how many hundred volumes, must have been thinking of bis 
great namesake of Macedon when he penned the above lines. Spirit ars 
pers and mediums alone can inform us how the shades of Shakspeare, 

oliére, Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebue, Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, 
Walter Scott, and other departed celebrities, rejoice under the conquer- 
ing eceptre of Dumas. But we can readily fancy how wretched Jules 
Janin, William Thackeray, Granier de Chassagnac, and other living a 
thors, must feel at the idea of being known only to posterity as t “4 
petty assailants of the united Shakspeare and Moliére of the nineteen 
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however, by his romances that M. Duptas is best known in Eng- 

c ther as an honest author, or, as be phrase it,» congueror. The 
popularity of the dramas issued in his namé soon made him one of the 
notorieties of Paris; and the proprietors of the Parisian journals being 
as anxious to have his productions in their columns as the le were to 
read them, from @ dramatic author, M. Pumas became a feuilletonist. 
To explain the term, it is necessary to observe that many of the Parisian 
journals have a supplement to their steet, carried on from page to page 
—and separated by a black line from the political and miscellaneous 
matter—containing a few chapters of a romance, written by the most po- 
pular writer the editor can procure. Most of the romances bearing the 
name of Damas were first published in this manner ; and we may add, 
that it is a very remunerative, mode for the author, as the proprietor of the 
journal pays liberally for what the majority of his subscribers consider 
the most interesting part of bis paper, and the author has the additional ad- 
vantage of gaining by the separate publication of his work, in the book- 
form, after its completion in the feuilletons. 

The frst romances of M, Dumas, published in feuilletons, were La 
Salle d' Armes, La Rose Rouge, Isabel de Bavaire, and Le Capitaine 
Paul. La Sallie d’ Armes is original ; 80 is La Rose Rouge, and a charm- 
ing little tale to boot ; but M. Damas had previously published it in the 
book-form, under the title of Blanche de Beaulieu. Isabel de Bavaire 
is partly taken from a forgotten story of the same name published by 
Arvoult in 1821; and Le Capitaine Paul is a veritable conquest and an- 
nexation of Cooper’s Pilot—Dumas coolly taking up the thread of the 
American novelist’s story, and, wherever he can find room, stringing on 
to it the false sentiments and flimsy, incidents of his own invention. 

Alexander the Great conquered /the land, but the modern Alexandre 
extended his dominion over the deep. In 1840, M. Dumas published Vie 
et Aventures de John Davys. This is am English nautical story, and, in 
our opinion, formed a remarkable conquest. Few English landsmen, if 
apy, could write a nautical story ship-shape enough to pass muster among 
sea-faring men. Leaving Defoe out of the question, the best attempts of 
this description— The Cruise of the Midge, &c.—were written by a cle- 
ver compusitor, who had had some little experience in a Leith smack ; 
but when weighed in the nautical balance, these works were found sadly 
wanting. What are we to think, then, of a French landsman correctly 
depicting the feelings, habits, and nautical skill of an English sailor— 
describing the etiquette of an Boglish ship-of-war, from the captain in his 
regal state, on the sacred weather-side of the quarter-deck, down to the 
labberly loblolly-boy crawling in the lee-scuppers—detailing, what is 
technically termed, the ship’s duty, from the time the hands are turned 
out by the shrill whistle of the boatewain in the early morning, till the 
hammocks are piped down at seven bells! It really is ones. The 
battle, storm, and wreck are also ably and nautically depicted. But, as 
worthy Dr. Primrose said to that pipe rogue, Mr. Jenkins, have we 
not heard all this before? Is not this batsle-piece in Peter Simple, this 
storm in ewton Foster ? Oh, we see it now—M. Dumas has merely been 
conquering Captain Marryat ; another province, the wide ocean itself, 
has fallen to his golden, or rather gold creating sceptre. 

The public demand for the romances of M. Dumas soon equalled the 
peeves run upon his dramas, and was met in a similar manner. A num- 

of assistants were employed ; and it is an indisputable fact, that by 
these assistants were written the very best of the romances which were 
given to the world as the works of Alexandre Dumas. Among many 
others we may allude only to yy written by M. Mallefille; Fer- 
nande, by M. Auger; Une Fille de Regent, by M. Coualhaic; and Sy/- 
vandire, by M. Maquet. These works, however, were but little known 
out of France ; it was Les Trois Mousquetaires and Monte Christo that 
gave Dumas a world-wide reputation, though he actually did not write a 
line of either of them. The Three Musketeers—we use its English title, 
for it is well known by translations both in Eogland and America—was 
written by M. Maquet. We place the word written in italics, for the 
work is one of the very grossest of plagiarisms. Previous to the histori- 
cal romance coming into vogue, what may be termed romantic biogra- 
phies were written, in which the lives of real historical characters were 
treated in a romantic manner. One Gatien de Courtiltz, a writer of ro- 
mantic biographies in the early part of the last century, hit upon the 
very excellent subject of the life of M. d’Artagnan, from his departure 
when a poor lad from Béarn, his native place, to his high elevation at 
the French court as captain of the royal musketeers, and prime favourite 
of Cardinal Mazarin, and to his glorious death in the trenches at the 
siege of Maestricht. Accordingly, in 1701, Courtiltz published his Aé- 
moires de M. d’Artagnan—a romance, be it remembered, founded on a 
real life—and introduced into the work the fictitious characters Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, their intrigues, duels, amours, drinking-bouts, and 
gambling matches, since so well known tothe readers, of The Three Mus- 
keteers. In fact, Maquet did not task his invention for asingle incident ; 
he did not even alter the names of the leading characters; he merely 
modernised the style of part of the original Mémoires. But as the work 
of Courtiltz is not very rare-—we have met with it on London book-stalls 
—Maquet, to put his readers on a false scent, alludes in his preface to the 
Mémoires, but in a light, careless manner, as if merely incidental to a 
more elaborate reference he makes to a certain manuscript life of a Count 
de la Fere, which he discovered in the Royal Library at Paris. This 
manuscript has been sought for, but in vain. It never had an existence, 
save in the too cunning mind’s-eye of M. Maquet. Probably M. Dumas 
himself was imposed upon with respect to the originality of The Three 
Musketeers, for he never saw the work until it was printed. It appears 
that when M. Maquet was making it, he one evening supped with some 
brother /:t¢érateurs, and the conversation turning upon the book-manu- 
factory of M. Dumas, a friend asked Maquet why he did not write in his 
own name. 

The reply was : “ Monsieur Dumas pays me more for my writings than 
the publishers would.” 

“ But,” said another, “ Monsieur Dumas always re-writes, or at least 
corrects, the works written by others which he issues as his own.”’ 

“ Not at all,” said Maquet ; “ and as a proof he does not, I will intro- 
duce into the manuscript of the work I am at present engaged upon the 
most awkward paragraph in the French language. I will repeat the 
word gue sixteen times in five lines, and I will bet you a dozen of cham- 
Pagne that the whole sixteen will be found in the printed work.” 

he bet was taken, and M. Maquet won it. The sixteen repetitions of 
que ar still extant in five lines of Les Trois Mousquetaires, . 

Another laughable proof that M. Dumas did not read some of the works 
he issued as his own before they were printed, is found in Amaury, writ- 
ten by M. Meurice. When Amaury was written, Meurice was a new re- 
cruit in the noble army of authors headed by Dumas. Wishing privately 
to flatter the great chief, and never for a moment supposing that he would 
not read over and expunge the words from the manuscript, Meurice, in 
the work, boldly called upon the French Academy to open its doors to 

immortal genius of Dumas. As Dumas did not read the manuscript, 
the words were not expunged ; so, when 4maury came out, all Paris was 
in laughter to find M. Dumas in his own work calling on the Academy 
to open its doors to his own immortal genius. 

To return to the Musketeers. The memoirs of D’Artagnan were a rich 
mine for the firm of Dumas & Co. By carefully spreading out the small- 
est possible quantity of type over the greatest possible extent of paper, 
Les Trois Musquetaires was stretched out to eight octavo volumes ; 
then followed its sequel, Vingt Ans Aprés, written by Maquet, in ten 
Volumes ; then, as a sequel to the sequel, Le Viscont de Bragelonne, 
~ by Maquet, in six volumes—all drawn from the same prolific source. 

hus the three duodecimo velumes of the original memoirs were trans- 
Muted into twenty-four octavo volumes, by a wave of the golden sceptre 
of the great Dumas ! 

We now come to The Count of Monte Christo, published in eighteen 
+ ne volumes. The first part of this popular work was written by a M. 

a gg the second part by M. Maquet ; yet neither is perfectly ori- 
e al. The story of Morel is taken from a novel oy Arnould, entitled 

Roue de la Fortune; and two of the horrible tragedies in the second 
Part are merely copied from the published archives of the Parisian police. 
= - French critics assert, on apparently very sufficient evidence, that 
iw eading plot of Monte Christo, the imprisonment and escape of 
pn his accidentally becoming possessed of immense wealth, and un- 
Tay be fae ging it to wreak a terrible vengeance on his persecutors, 

y ©¢ found in an old and obscure German romance. However this 


may be, whethe oa 
poe aes Fo by r ne at first or second hand, Monte Christo was 


It must not be sup that M. Dumas confined his conquests to ro- 


Mances alone. In 1889, b 
‘one. » he published a translation of Ugo koscolo’s Ja- 
= an Rey work requires a word or two for itself, as it has never 
a - a — English—an honour, by the way, of which it is 
ny - eserv ng: Ortis, & poor copy of a bad model, is merely an 
aa spice who, mingling a passionate love for a Venetian lady with 
pen 1 zeal for the liberties of his native land, is so bewildered by the 
re nenees of love and patriotism that he takes refuge in suicide. 
sehen ork was strictly proscribed by the First Napoleon ; but, in spite of 
Penaltien, and the strenuous exertions of the police, four inferior 
— - of it were from time to time circulated among the ul- 
publican party in France. In 1829, however, when all the political 











interest of the letters had evaporated, an excellent translation of Ortis 
was made by M. Gosselin, and openly published at Paris. Ten years 
later, the translation of Dumas ap in rather a carious form, for 
there was nothing on the title-page to indicate that the work was a traus- 
lation ; nor was the name of the author, Foscolo, mentioned, the title- 
page being simply Jacques Ortis, par Alexandre Dumas. This simpli- 
city of title is explained in the preface, written, or at least signed, by M. 
Fiorentino, who asserts that “ only one man in France could understand 
and translate Ortis.” Of course, that man is Dumas, “ who,” to quote 
the preface again, “ has placed himself on a level with Foscolo; and, in 
all jastice, Ortis belongs to Dumas; itis at once his conquest and his 
heritage.’ Now, this outrageous puff, though undesignedly so, is actu- 
ally the bitterest of irony ; for this conquest and heritage, by the onl 
man in France capable of translating and understanding the original, 
stolen, almost word for word, from the translation by Gosselin. The 
theft has been fully exposed by M. Querard in his Supercheries Litté- 
raires, by placing parts of Gosselin’s translation side by side with the 
same portions from Dumas. 

It would be unfair if we did not admit that some of the romances, ac- 
tually written by M. Dumas, possess, like his dramas, a certain degree of 
merit. His sketches are vivid, bat more remarkable for effect than pro- 
bability, and his combinations ever display more taste than ori ity 
of conception. He groups artistically, but allows coarse contrasts of light 
and shade ; while all through his writings can be observed a greater has- 
tiness of execution than accuracy of detail. Any work bearing his name 
that exhibits evidence of research, investigation, or reflection, may be 
safely set down as not written by him. One would suppose such a writer 
unfitted to shine as a historian ; but his friends assert that in that respect 
he’s fully equal to Chateaubriand and Thierry ; and, curiously enough, his 
assailants are forced to concur in the same opinion. This seeming anomaly 
can easily be explained. In Gaule et France, written by Dumas, there 
are just 400 pages taken wholesale from the Etudes Historiques of Cha- 
teaubriand, and the Lettres sur l’Histoire de France of Thierry! Itis 
to be hoped that M. Dumas is not so ungrateful as Donatus, the saintly 
plagiarist of yore, who used to exclaim : “ Let them be excommunicated 
and accursed who have written our good things before us.” 

A detailed notice of the numerous works written and otherwise manu- 
factared by and for M. Dumas, would require a volume. No field of lite- 
rature did he leave untilled ; and truly his harvests were abundant. 
Lawsuits that would have ruined any other man, served merely as adver- 
tisements to keep this Barnum of literature before the public. One of 
these lawsuits, being rather characteristic of French ideas, is worthy of 
more particular notice. In La Dame de Monsoreau, one of the Dumas 
romances, really written by himself, he depicted Francois d’Espinay, a 
courtier in the reign of Henry IIL, in no flattering colours ; and the Mar- 

uis d’Espinay, a descendant of the above-named Frangois, actually, in 

e nineteenth century, brought an action against the romancist for de- 
faming the character of an ancestor who lived in the sixteenth! Fortu- 
nately for Dumas, his view of the courtier’s character was supported by 
history, and, consequently, he gained the suit. The Chateau of Monte 
Christo was another advertisement—a gigantic puff direct ; so were the 
lion-killing feats in Algeria, the visit to the brigands of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and the host of other wonderful adventures so unlike any that other 
persons had ever met with, and in all of which every person and circum- 
stance combined for the one purpose only of glorifying and doing honour 
to the immortal genius of Dumas. All this prolonged fanfare of egotis- 
tical braggadocio has, by those who were before the curtain, been as- 
cribed to inordinate vanity ; while those behind the scenes knew it to be 
merely an exercise of what an old book terms the pleasant art of money- 
catching. Is Professor Drugaway vain of his pills, think ye? We opine 
not. He puffs them, and they pay him well for the puffing. So did the 
books issued by M. Dumas. Their sale was immense, their number was 
legion, and their prices were high. To purchase a complete set of his 
works would, in 1848, have required upwards of £68 sterling! 

For a long period, squib, satire, end criticism fell harmless against the 
brazen walls of the great temple of literary humbug erected by M. Du- 
mar. Nothing less than a revolution could overthrow it, and at last a 
revolution did. M. Damas no longer resides in the Chateau of Monte 
Christo, but, as the Napoleon of literature, it is said he terms his present 
Belgian residence St. Helena! : 

Space has permitted us to notice only a few of the more striking points 
of this remarkable chapter in the history of literary deception. As our 
authorities, and a clue to those who may wish to learn more, we refer 
the reader to the work of M. Querard, already quoted—-to the Fabrique 
de Romans, Maison A. Dumas et Compagnie, of Eagéne de Mirecourt ; 
and to 4lexandre Dumas Dévoilé, said to be written by M. Chassagnac. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“‘ Now then, Kate, late as usual ; my phaeton’s at the door, and we’ve 
only an hour and five minutes to do the twelve miles,” said Cousin John’s 
cheery voice, as he accosted me on the following morning, running up- 
stairs to change my dress, after my early ride. Yes, notwithstanding the 
ball the night before, 1 was not going to disappoint Brilliant of his gal- 
lop ; besides, these things are all habit; if you once get accustomed to 
early hours, nothing is so easy as to keep to them. Why, even Captain 
Lovell was in the park as usual with his cigar—he seems regular —- 
about that, at all events—and he took his hat off eo gracefully when he 
spied me cantering up the Ride, that I hadn’t the heart to pass without 
stopping just to say, “ How d’ye do?” but of course I didn’t shake hands 
with him. “Come, Kate, bustle, bustle,’ exclaimed that fidget, Joha ; 
and in less time than my lady-readers would believe, I had put on my 
pink bonnet and my white dress, and was bowling down to Richmond by 
the side of my cousin, behind a roan and a chesnué that stepped away in 
a style it did one good to see. 

“What a clipper that off-horse is, John,” said I, as we cleared London, 
and got to the level road by Kew Gardens; “‘let me take the reins for 
five minutes, they’re going eo pleasantly;” but John don’t like me to 
drive anything more sporting than a pony-carriage, and he refased point- 
blank, which, to say the least of it, was brutal on his part. If I hadn’t 
thought it would make me sick, I should have liked to smoke, on purpose 
to provoke him. We did the distance with three minutes to spare, and 
as we pulled up in front of the Castle Hotel, I was proud to hear the ad- 
miration our tout ensemble elicited from a knot of idlers lounging round 
the door. “’Ere’s a spicy set-out, Bill!” said one. “Crikey! vota 
pretty gal!’ said another. “ Vouldn’t I like to be Vilikins with she for 
a Dinah!” exclaimed the dirtiest of the conclave ; and although I appre- 
ciated the compliment, I was forced to turn my back on my unwashed ad- 
mirer, and reply to the greetings of the pic-nic party we had come down 
to join. 

There was Mrs. Molasses and her two daughters, to begin with, people 
of unheard-of wealth, of which they seemed to carry a large portion on 
their persons. The mamma, ample, black-eyed, fresh-coloured, and bro- 
caded, with an extremely natural wig. The eldest daughter, Mary, with 
whom I had afterwards reason to be better acquainted, pale, languid, very 
quiet, and low-toned, with fine eyes, and soft dark hair, and what ~~ le 
call an interesting look. She took the sentimental line—was all feeling 
and poetry, and milk and water, and as easily frightened as she was 
speedily reassured again. The P ne girl, Jane, was the very reverse 
of her sister, short and dark and energetic—rather blue, and I thought a 
little impudent—however, I liked her the best of the two. Then came 
Sir Guy and Lady Scapegrace. 
man, with enormous dyed whiskers and hair to match, combining as muc 
as possible the manners of the coachman with the morals of the roué. 
A tremendous dandy of the Four-in-hand Club school, high neck-cloth, 
huge pins, gorgeous patterns, enormous buttons, and a flower in his 
mouth. His lady as handsome as a star, though a little-hollow-eyed and 
passée, She looked like a tragedy queen, with her magnificent figure, 
and long black hair, and fierce flashing eyes, and wo-begone expression, 
and the black velvet ribbon, with its diamond cross, which she always 
wore round her neck. Ah me! what stories that diamond cross could tell, 
if all be true that we hear of Lady Scapegrace. A girl sold for money 
to become a rebellious wife to an unfeeling husband. A handsome young 
cousin, who cut his own throat in ao ee brought it in temporary 
insanity of course ; an elopement with a gallant Major to the south of 
France, and a duel there, ia which the Major was shot, but not by Sir 
Guy ;—an English lady of rank travelling the Continent independant 
and alone, breaking banks in all directions with her luck and hearts with 
her beauty ; @ reconciliation, entirely for money-considerations, which 
drove another far less erring woman into a mad-house (but that was Sir 
Guy’s fault) ; and a darker tale still of a certain potion prepared by her 
hand, which the Baronet was prevented from swallowing only by his in- 
variable habit of contradicting his wife on all points, and which the lady 
herself had the effrontery to boast “ would have settled all accounts,’ 
Not a word of truth in any of these stories, probably, but still, such is 
the character the world’s good-nature affixes to that dark handsome wo- 
man at whom Cousin John seems so very much alarmed. 

Then there was an elderly Miss Minnows, who was horribly afraid of 
catching cold, but in whose character I could perceive no other very 





The Baronet, a stout, square, wy Pp 





salient point ; and a fair-haired gentleman, whose name I did not 
y catch, and who looked as if he ought to have been at school, 
where indeed I think he would have been mach happier ; and su: 
gular stereotyped Lendon men and women, well bred and well dressed, 
and cool and composed, and altogether thoroughly table and sta- 
pid ; and @ famous author, who drank a great deal of wine and never 
opened his lips to speak ; and I think that was ali,—no, by-the-bye, there 
was Captain Lovell, who came very late,—and we went soberly into Rich- 
mond park, and dined under a tree, 

I do not think I quite like a picnic. It ig all very well, like most other 
arrangements, if everything goes right ; but I sat between Sir Gay Scape- 
grace and the light-haired young gentleman; and although I could hear 
lots of fun going on at the other end of the table-cloth, where Cousin 
John and Mary Molasses, and Captain Lovell had together, I was too 
far off to partake of it, and my vis-a-vis, Lad scowled at 
me so from under her black eyebrows, though I believe utterly unconsci- 
ously, that she made me feel quite nervous, Then it was not 
to have that odious Sir Gay pressing me to eat everything, and looking 
right under my bonnet, asking me to drink champagne at least four 
times ; and if I turned to my other neighbour, and ventared to address 
him on the most commonp subject, he blushed so painfull 
began to think he was quite as much afraid of me as I was of Sir 
Altogether, I was rather glad when the things were cleared away and 
back into the hampers, and the gentlemen asked leave to light their 
ci and we broke up our circle, and lounged about and hk 7 our- 
selves in the shade of those fine trees on that dry velvet sward. We were 
rather put to it, though, for amusement, and had to propose games of for- 
feits and other pastimes; and Cousin John, quite unwittingly, got me 
into a sad scrape by boasting about his horses. “ Not such another 
out of London to-day,” expatiated John to the company in general. “We 
came down in seven minutes under the hour from my aunt’s door in 
Lowndes-street ; didn’t we, Kate? and never turned a hair ; did we, 
Kate? Why, they went so smooth, Kate couldn’t keep her hands off the 
reins; could you, Kate? and there are few better judges, let me tell you, 
than Miss Coventry.” I saw the ladies look at me, and then at each 
other, and I knew by that indescribable glance, which none but a woman 
can thoroughly appreciate, how from that moment they had vowed, one 
and all, to hate me eternally in their hearts. The offence had been com- 
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jure ; — sentence had forth. I yeh tried for -— a 
foun nem. con. ; sneerin ly Scapegrace unmea 
Miss Hora ey each stared at me for p Be two seconds, and so made up 


her mind. I cannot think why it is that this should be so great a crime 
in the eyes of my own sex. Next to being attractive to the other half of 
creation—and that I can easily understand is totally unpardonable— 
there is nothing makes woman so angry with her sister as high 
natural courage, and above all, a love for a horse. It is very hard u 
us that we should be debarred from all out-of-door exercises and am 
ments by the prejudices of those very individuals who ought to back 
up in our efforts to enlarge the circle of our amusements. I cannot 
oy it follows that because I do not mind “ weather,” I must therefore 
utterly regardless of morality, nor how my knack of breaking-in a horse 
should imply an infraction of all the commandments. Are men the onl, 
bipeds that can be at the same time brave and virtuous? Must pluck 
piety be for ever divorced in the female character? Shall I never be 
able to keep the straight path in life because I can tarn an awkward cor- 
ner with four horses at a trot? Female voices answers volably in the 
negative, and I give in. 

at odious Sir Guy thinks none the worse of me for my coaching pre- 
dilections. “ Fond of driving, Miss Coventry?” says he, leering at me 
from over his great cheking neckcloth. “Seen my team? three adel 
a piebald. If you like going fast,I can accommodate you. Proud to 
_— you back on my drag. What? goonthe box. Drive, if you like. 

ey? 

I confess fur one instant, much as I hated the old reprobate, I sh 
have liked to go, if it was only to make all the women so angry; but 
just then I caught Captain Lovell’s eye fixed upon me with a strange 
earnest expression, and all at once I felt that nothing should induce me 
to trust myself with SirGuy. I couldn’t help blushing, though, as I de- 
clined, more particularly when my would-be charioteer swore he consi- 
dered it “ an engagement, | t—only put off to another time—get the 
coach new painted—begad, Miss Coventry’s favourite colour!” and the 
old monster grinned in my face till I could have boxed his ears. 

The author by this time was fast asleep, with a handkerchief over his 
face—Miss Minnows searching in vgin for a fabulous of c' as she 
imagined the dew must be ng—it was about six P.M., and Jane 
weather. Sir Gay was off to the hampers in search of “ brandy and 
soda,” and the rest of the party lounging about in twos and threes, when 
Captain Lovell proposed we should stroll down to the river and have a 
row in the cool of the evening. Mary Molasses voted it “ charming ;” 
Lady Scapegrace was willing to go anywhere away from Sir Guy ; John 
of course all alive for a lark ; and though Mrs. Molasses 
ing on dry land, she had no objection to trusting her girls with us. So 
we mustered a strong party for embarkation on Father Thames. Our 
two cavaliers ran forward to get the boat ready, Captain Lovell bound- 
ing over the fences and stiles almost as actively as Brilliant could have 
done ; and John, who is no mean proficient at such exercises, following 
him ; whilst we ladies paced along soberly in the rear. 

« Gan you row, Miss Coventry ?” asked Lady Scapegrace, who seemed 
to have taken rather a fancy to me, probably out of contradiction to 
the other women; “I can—I rowed four miles once on the Lake of 
Geneva,’’ she added, in her deep melancholy voice, “and we were cai 
in one of those squalls, and nearly lost. If it hado’t been for 
phonse, not one of us could have escaped. I wonder if drowning’s 
@ painful death, Miss Coventry—the water always looks so inviting.” 

“ Goodness, Lady Scapegrace!” exclaimed I, “ don’t take this oppor- 
tunity of finding out; none of us can swim but John; and if he saves 
anybody he’s solemnly engaged to save me.’ 

“I quite think with you, Lady Scapegrace,” said the romantic Miss 
Molasses; “it looks so peaceful, and gives one such an idea of re- 
pose ; I for one have not the slightest fear of death, or indeed of 
any mere bodily chanyges—gracious goodnegs, the bull! the bull!!” 

hat a rout h was! the courageous young lady who thus gave us the 
first intimation of danger leading the flight with a and activity of 
which I should have thought her languid frame totally incapable ; Lady 
Scapegrace making use of her long legs with an utter forgetfulness of her 
usually grave and tragic demeanour ; and*the rest of the party seeking 
safety helter-skelter. 

It was indeed a situation of some peril. Our course to the river-side 
had led us through a long narrow strip of meadow-land, bounded oy high 
impervious thorn feaces, such as I knew would be bull-finched in 
winter, and which now, in all the luxuriance of summer foliage, pre- 
sented a mass of thoras and fra that no mortal could expect to get 
through. At either end of the field was a high hog-backed stile, such as 
ladies usually make considerable difficulties about surmounting, but 
which are by no means so impossible of transit when an infuriated 
bull is bringing up the rear. We were already a quarter of the way 
across the field, when Miss Mary’s exclamation made us aware of our 
enemy, who had been quietly cropping the grass in a corner behind a4, 
but who now, roused by our gaudy dresses and the piercing screams 
some of our party, was lashing himself into rage, and looking sufficiently 
mischievous to be a very unpleasant acquaintance. It was impossible to 
turn round and make for the stile we had just left, as the bull now occu- 
ied a position exactly between us and that place of safety ; it was hope- 
less, particularly in our light muslin gowns, to attempt the hedge on 
either side; there was nothing for it but a fair run to the other end of 
the meadow, about a quarter of a mile—and sauve qui peut was now the 
order of the day. 

I will not allow that I am deficient in courage ; on the contrary, as 
Cousin John says, “I am rather proud of my pluck ;” but there is no 
thing so contagious as a panic, and I too ran for my very life. The bull 
came galloping after us, tossing his head and rolling his great body about 
as if he quite enjoyed the fun ; nor do I know how the adventure would 
have ended, for he must have overtaken some of us before we could reach 
our havea, had not Lady Scapegrace caught her foot in the long 
and falling prostrate, buried her face in her hands and given herself up, 
as she afterwards assured me, to the prospect of a horrible and violent 
death. I could not leave her in such a situation, By an impulse for 
which I cannot account, I stopped short, turned round, got between the 
pursuer and his fallen foe, and with a beating heart and my knees knock- 
ing together, faced the great mischievous brute, with no other weapon, 
offensive or defensive, than a laced pocket-bandkerchief. I believe he 
was a well-meaning bull after all; for instead of crashing in upon me as 
I half expected he would, and immolating me on the spot, he too stopped 
short, stared, bellowed, and began sniffing the grass, and pawing up the 
tarf, and whisking his tale about, just as Brilliant does when he is going 
to lie down. I don’t think he had ever seen & young lady, certainly not 
a French bonnet before, and he didn’t seem to kaow what to make of the 
combination ; so there we stood, he and I, staring each other out of coun- 
tenance, but without proceediog to any further extremities. I know I 
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have plenty of courage, for after the first minate I wasn’t the least bit 








































































































































Che Alvion. 








Siren just as I do when I ride at a large fence—as I get nearer 
I feel risin 


and nearer, and rising withia me that enables me 
rat ; and so when I had confronted the bull fer a little time, 


Lingo or laid down and given in at once like poor 


upon, and only gave vent every now and then to a stifled moan. 

elk at last I did adivanee 8 few steps, and the bull gave ground in 

the same proportion. I began to think I should beat him after all, when, 
to my great relief, I must allow, I heard a voice behind me exclaim, 
“ By Jove, what a plucky girl 1” and I thought I heard something mut- 
tered that sounded very like “ darling ;” but of course that couldn’t be 
meant for me, and Captain Lovell, hot, handsome, and breathless, made 
his appearance, and soon dreve our enemy into the farthest corner of the 
field. As soon as the coast was clear we raised poor Lady Scapegrace, 
who kissed me with tears in her eyes as she thanked me for what she 
called “ saving her life.” I had no idea the woman bad so much feeling. 
Lovell gave each of us an arm as we walked on to join our party, 

he explained how the screams of Miss Molasses had reached him even 

at the river side, and bow he had turned and hastened back immediately, 
« my, b time to be of some use ; but I never saw a finer thing 
done, Miss Coventry ; if I live to a hundred I shall never forget it”—and 
he looked as if he would have added, “or you either.” Many were the 
exclamations and much the conversation created by our adventure ; the 
ladies who had run away so gallantly were of course too much agitated 
for the proposed boating excursion, so after sundry restoratives at the 
hotel, we ordered the carriages to return to town. Cousin John gave 
“ Frank” (as he calls him) a place in the back seat of his phaeton, and he 
leaned over and talked to me the whole way home. What a pleasant 
drive it was in the moonlight, and how happy I felt, ‘I was really sorry 
when we got back to London. Frank seemed quite anxious to make 
Aunt ’s acquaintance, and I thought I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
to call in Lowndes street very soon. 


CHAPTER V. 

When Aunt Deborah is laid up with one of her colds, she always has a 
wonderful accession of ‘ propriety” accompanying the disorder ; and that 
which would appear to her at the worst a less escapade, when in her 
usual health and spirits, becomes a crime of the blackest dye when seen 
through the medium of barley-broth and water-gruel, these being Aunt 
Deborah’s infallible remedies for a catarrh. Now the cold in question 
had lasted its victim over the Ascot meeting, over our pic-nic to Rich- 
mond, and bade fair to give her employment during the greater part of 
the summer, so obstinate was the enemy when he bad once possessed him- 
self of the citadel ; and under these circumstances, I confess it appeared 
to me quite hopeless to ask her permission to ncvemeneg Cousin John on 
a long-promised  epenien to Hampton Races. I did not dare make the 
request myself, I own I had great misgivings, even when I overheard 
from my boudoir the all-powerful Jobn preferring his petition, which be 
did with a sort of abrupt good humour peculiarly his own. " 

“ Going to take Kate out for another lark, aunt, if you have no objec- 
tion,” says John, plumping down in an arm-chair, and forthwith proceed- 
rp be: entangle Aunt Deborah’s pnittiog into the most hopeless confusion. 
“ Only seme quiet races near town ; all amongst ourselves, you know— 

riders, and that sort of thing.” 

Aunt Deborab, who is a good deal bebindhand in all matters connected 
with the turf, and who has set her face into a determined refusal when 
she hears the word “ racing,’’ rather relaxes at the mention of “ gentle- 
men riders,” and replies gravely, “ John, 1 want to talk to you about 
Kate, The girl’s wild after horses and hounds, and all such unfeminine 
pursuits. I wonder you like to seeit yourself, ag By ve Now don’t you 
think it would be far better to encourage her in domestic tastes and 
amusements? I give you my word she hasn’t done a bit of worsted-work 
fora fortnight.” 

John’s face must have been good at this piece of intelligence ; if there 
is one thing he hates more than another, it is “ cross-stitch.” But he 
replied with exemplary gravity that “‘ Cousin Kate never was strong, 
you know, aunt, and is ordered to be a good deal in the open air, 
with plenty of horse exercise, and this is delightful weather for amy 

“ Well, John,” says Aunt Deborah, “ of course if you don’t mind it, I 
needn’t ; you'll be the sufferer, my dear, not I” (I wonder what she meant 
wy that’); “and I must let her go if you choose to take her, Jobn. 

ow like your father you’re growing, my handsome boy!’ and Aunt 


Deborah kissed Cousin John on the fore’ with tears in her eyes, and 
they called to me to get ready, and the horses came round, and in less 
than ten minutes we were up and awa 


remarks made 
whom I had ridden 
ess, is a very hunting- 


y: 

It Wye resd gratifying to overhear the complimentary 
upon general appearance of White-Stockin 
down, to save Brilliant, and who, despite his ug 
looking horse. 

“ Looks a game ’un, don’t he, squire ?”’ remarked a jolly-looking Surrey 
farmer, in top-boots, to a dilapidated friend in a white neck-cloth. 
“ Shouldn’t wonder if Ae couldn’t kick the dirt in some of their faces, 
with that tight lass to keep his head straight.”” The friend was a me- 
lanchely man, and nodded his silent affirmative with a sigh. I think, 
early as it was, they had both been a 

“ Look at that chesnut horse !”’ exclai a good-looking boy of some 
twenty summers, who had coached his own drag down like a second 
Phaeton, only as yet with better luck, and was now smoking a huge cigar 
on its roof; “ Isn’t he the image of old Paleface? Who’s the woman, 
eh ?—does nobody know her? 1’ll ask her to sit and come up here. She 
looks like a lady, too,” he added, checking himself; “‘ never mind, here 
goes !’’ and he was jumping off the coach to tender me, I presume, his 
eet invitation in person, when his arm was caught by the man next 

, who was no other than John’s friend, Captain Lovell. 

“ Charley, stop !” exclaimed Frank, flushing all over his handsome face 
and temples ; “ I know her, I tell you; have a care, its Miss Coventry,” 
and in another instant he had bounded to the earth, accosted my chaperon 
with a hearty “ Jack, how goes it?” and was deep in conversation with 
my humble self, with his band on my horse’s neck—(Frank always wears 
such good gloves)—and his pleasant countenance beaming with delight 
at our chance interview. I liked the races better after this, and should 
have spent a happier day, perhaps, without the society of Mrs. Lumley, 
who appeared likewise on horseback, quite unexpectedly, and was riding 
the most beautiful brown mare I ever saw in my life. I quite wished I 
had brought down Brilliant, if only to have met ber on more equal terme. 
As we were the only two ladies on horseback, of course we were obliged 
to fraternize (if the weaker sex may use such an expression), as indeed 
we muct have done had we been the bitterest foes on earth, instead of 
merely hating each other with common civility. Mrs. Lumley seemed 
on particularily good terms with Frank Lovell,—I do not know that I 
liked her any the better for that,—and expressed her sentiments and 
opinions to the world in general with a vivacity and freedom peculi- 
arly her own. 

“ Tam out on ‘ the sly,’ you know,” she observed, with an arch smile. 
“ Thave a good quiet aunt who lives down at Richmond, and I do pe- 
nance there for a time, whenever I have been more than usually wicked ; 
but to-day I could not resist the fine weather and the crowd and the fun, 
and above all the bad company, which amuses me more than all the rest 
pat together, though I do not include you, Miss Coventry, nor yet Mr. 

ones, but I am afraid I must Captain Lovell. Come, let’s ride amongst 


seein Taal tne i 
e plung to the crowd, leaving Frank to return 
to his drag and hie betting-book, and Cousin John somewhat discontent- 


edly to g up the rear. 

“ After ail, 1 don’t see much barm in Hampton,” said my lively guide, 
as we threaded our way between the carriages ; “ though, to be sure, 
there are some very queer-looking people on the course. I could tell 

strange stories of most of them, Miss Coventry, only you wouldn’t 
lieve me. Do you see that old, plainish woman, with such black hair 
and thing like y Scapegrace, only not so handsome 
as my favourite enemy !—would you believe it, she might marry three 
coronets at this moment if she chose, and she won’t have any one of them ! 
She is not good-looking, you can see ; she can scarcely write her own 
name. She has no conversation, I to know, for I met her once 
at dinner, and she cannot by any chance put an “ H” into its right place. 
Yet men see something in her that is totally inexplicable to us, and she 
seems to have a mysterious influence over all ages and all sorts, One of 
these infatuated noblemen is decrepid and twaddling; the other a stern 
reserved man, that up to forty years of age was supposed to be the very 
impersonation of common sense. And the third, young, clever, and hand- 
some, a man that might marry half the nicest women in England, if he 
And why do you think she wont pick and choose from such a trio? 

’ , because she has set her stupid heart on a drunken stock- 

» who wont have a word to say to her, and would have been here 
to-day, I have no doubt, if he hadn’t been afraid of meeting Aer. Well, 
thesd stranger etory than that about the gir) with long fair hair in 
the mext carriage. You can see her now, in a pink bonnet, drinking 
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sherry and soda- —she is edtpposed to be old Goldfinch’s daughter, 
and he won’t give her a arthing; bat J know somebody who knows his 
lawyer, and that girl wild have half a million if che dont drink herself to 
death before old pn heen er peel 9 ret eer ng 
She is beautiful and clever and accomplished, and all the young men are 
in love with her, but she cannot beep sober, and in three years’ time she 
will have lost her youth and her health and her faculties, and in all pro- 
bability will finish in a mad-bouse. There’s Frank Lovell making fierce 
love to her now.” . 

And as Mrs. Lumley concluded with this amiable remark, I looked 
round for Cousin John, and rode away from her, in disgust at her flip- 

y, and sick at heart to think of such a man as Captain Lovell wast- 

g his smiles on such a creature. To be sure, he only said three words 
to her, for when I looked round again at the carriage he was gone. 
There is something very amusing to me in the bustle of a race-course ; 
and yet, after talking to Mrs. Lumley, the gloss seemed to be only on the 
surface. She had told me enough of the company to make me fancy 
there must be some —* history belonging to each. Like the man 
that saw through the roofs of the houses in Madrid, thanks to the agency 
of his familiar, I thought that my demon on a side-saddle had taught me 
to see into the very hearts and secrets of the motley pee 

There was a handsome girl, with beautiful teeth and neatly braided 
hair, and such a brilliant smile, attracting a crowd round her, as she sang 

iquant “+ in a sweet deep-toned voice that ought to have made her 
foctans on the stage, if it been properly cultivated— oe. too, 
with a look and manner that I have seldom seen rivalled by the cleverest 
actresses ; and I thought what a face and form were wasted here to make 

rofit for one knave, and sport for some fifty fools. As she accompanied 

erself on the harp, and touched its strings with a grace and expression 
which made amends for a certain want of tuition, I could not help fan- 
cying her in a drawing-room, surrounded by admirers, making many a 
heart ache with her arch smile and winning ways. Without being posi- 
tively beautiful, she bad the knack so few women possess, of looking 
charming in every attitude and with every expression of countenance ; 
and although her songs were of a somewhat florid school, yet I could not 
help thinking that, with those natural gifts, and a plaintive old ballad, 
English or Scotch, such as “ Annie Laurie” or “The Nut-brown Maid,” 
to bring them out in a pretty drawing-room, with the assistance of a 
good dressmaker, dear !—she might marry a duke, if she liked. 

And yet all this belonged to a dark, close-shaved ruffian, with silver 
rings and a yellow handkerchief, who scowled and a about her, 
and looked as if he was likely enough to beat her when they got home. 
But she hands up an ivory bow! for contributions amongst the young 
dandies on the roof of a neighbouring coach, who have been listening 
open-monthed to the Siren, and shillings and half-crowns, and a bit of 
gold from the one last out of the Bench, pour into it; and she moves off, 
to make way for three French glee-maidens, with a monkey anda tam- 
bourine, and the swells return to their cigars and their betting, and we 
are all attention for the next event on the card, because it is a gentleman 
rider’s race, and the performances will consequently be as different as 
possible from what we have just seen. 

‘* We'll secure a good place for this, Kate,” says Cousin Joha, edging 
his horse in as near the judge’s stand as he can get ; “ Frank Lovell has a 
mare to run, and I have backed her for a sovereign.” 

“ Dear, I hope ehe’ll win!” is my ardent rejoinder. 

“ Thank you, Kate,” says kind Cousin John, who cencludes I take an 
unusual interest in his speculations ; and forthwith we proceed to criti- 
cize the three animals brought to the post, and to agree that Capt. Lo- 
vell’s Parachute is far the best-looking of the lot; or, asSir Guy Scape- 
grace says to the well-pleased owner, “ if make and shape go for anything, 
Frank, she ought to beat them as far as they can see.”’ 

Sir Guy is chaperoning a strange-looking party of men and women, 
who have been —_ noisy since luncheon time. He is attired in a close- 
shaved hat (which he had the effrontery to take off to me, but I looked 
the ether way), a white coat, and a red neckcloth, the usual flower in 
his mouth being replaced for the occasion by a large cigar. Captain Lo- 
vell hopes “ I admire his mare—she has.a look of Brilliant, from here, 
Miss Coventry. ‘Baby Larkins,’ of the Lancers, is to ride ; and The Baby 
will do her justice, if any one can—he’s far the best of the young ones, 
now.’ 

“* Do you mean his name is ‘ Baby ?’”’ said I, much amused ; “ or that 
you call him so because he is such a child? He looks as if he ought to 
be with mamma still.” 

“We always called him ‘Baby’ in the Lancers,” explained Frank, 
* because he joined us so very young. He isnineteen, though you would 
guess him about twelve, but he has got the brains of a man of sixty and 
the nerves ofa giant. Ab! Parachute, you may kick, old girl, but you 
wont get rid of that child ?” 

And sure enough “ The Baby” sat like a rock, with a grim smile, and 
preserving throughout a silence and sang froid which nothing seemed 
able to overcome. Two more seedy-looking animals made up the entry. 
The lamer one of the two was ridden by a stout major with a redundancy 
of mustachios—the other by a lanky cornet of Heavy Dragoons, who 
seemed not to know where on earth to dispose of his arms and legs, be- 
sides finding his cap somewhat in his way, and being much embarrassed 
with his whip. They gallop up and down before starting, till I wonder 
how any galloping can be left for the race ; and after a futile attempt or 
two they get away. The Baby making strong running, the stout major 
waiting closely upon his infantine antagonist, while the long cornet, 
looming like a wind-mill in the distance, brings up the rear. 

“ Parachute still making running,” says John, standin 
stirrups, his honest face beaming with excitement—“ Woa, horse !—Stand 
still, White-Stockings—now they reach the turn, and The Baby takes a 
pull—Gad, old Ganymede’s coming up. Well done, Major—no, the old 
one’s flagging. Parachute wine. Now Baby !—now Major—the horse! 
—the mare !—Best race I ever saw in my life—a dead heat—Ha! ha! 
ha!” The latter explosion of mirth is due to the procrastinated arri- 
val of the long cornet, who flogs and works as religiously home as if he 
had a hundred more behind him, and who reaches the weighing enclo- 
sure in time to ascertain with bis own eyes that Ganymede has won, the 
lame plater who rejoices in that classical appellation having struggled 
home first by a head, “ notwithstanding,” as the sporting papers after- 
wards expressed themselves, “ the judicious riding and beautiful finish of 
that promising young jockey, Mr. B. Larkins.”” “The Baby’ himself, 
however, is unmoved, as usual, nodding to Parachute’s disappointed owner 
without moving a muscle of his countenance. He merely remarks, 
“ Short of work, Frank—told you so afore I got up;”’ and putting on a 
~ white overcoat like a plaything, disappears, and is seen no more. 

hat a confusion there is in getting away. Sir Guy Scapegrace has 
a yearly bet with the young Phaeton who wanted to invite me on his 
box, as to which shall get first to Kensington on their way back to town. 
You would suppose Sir Guy was very happy at home, by his anxiety to 
be off : the two drags are soon bumping and rolling and rattling along 
the sward. The narrow lane through which they must make their way is 
em meen | blocked up with spring vans, and tax-carts, and open car- 
riages shut carriages, and broughams and landaus, and every de- 
scription of vehicle that ever came out of Long-Acre, whilst more four- 
horse coaches, with fast teams and stiil faster loads, are thundering in the 
rear. Slang reigns supreme, and Jobn Gilpin’s friend, who had a “ ready 
wit,”’ would here meet with his match. Nor are jest and repartee (what 
John calls “ chaff”) the only missiles bandied about ; toys, knocked off 
** the sticks” for the purpose, darken the air as they fly from one vehicle 
to another—and the broadside from a well-supplied coach, is like that of 
a seventy-four. Fun and good humour abound, but confusion gets worse 
confounded. Young Phaeton’s wheel is locked with a market gardener’s, 
who is accompanied by two sisters-in-law and the suitors of those nowise 
disconcerted dameels, all more or less intoxicated. Thriftless has his near 
le ader in the back seat of a pony-carriage, and Sir Guy’s off-wheeler is 
over the pole. John and I agree to make a detour, have a pleasant ride 
in the country, never mind about dinner, and so get back to London by 
moonlight. As we reach a quiet sequestered lane, and inhale the plea- 
sant fragrance of the hawthorn—always sweetest towards nightfall—we 
hear a horse’s tramp behind us, and are joined by Frank Lovell, who ex- 
plains with unnecessary distinctness that “ he always makes a practice of 
riding back from Hampton, to avoid the crowd, and always comes that 
way ;” if so, he must be in the habit of taking a considerable detour, but 
he joins our party, and we ride home together. 

How beautifully the moon shone upon the river as we crossed Kew 
Bridge that calm, silent summer night—how it flickered through their 
branches, and silvered over the old trees; and what a peacefal, lovely 
landecape it was. I thought Frank’s low sweet voice quite in keeping 
with the time and the scene. As we rode together, John lagging a good 
deal behind (that bay horse of John’s never could walk with White-Stock- 
ings,) I could not help thinking how much I had misunderstood Captain 
Lovell’s character ; what a deal of feeling—almost of romance—there 
was under that conventional exterior which he wore before the world. I 
liked him eo much more now I came to know him better. I was quite 
sorry when we had to wish him “ good night,” and John and I rode 
thoughtfully home through the quiet streets. I thought my cousin’s man- 
ner was altered, too, though I ecarce knew how. His farewell sounded 


erect in his 





more constrained, more polite than usual, when he left me at Aunt Debo- 
rab’s door ; and whilst I was undressing I reflected on all the in 
of the day, and tried to renember what I had done that could possibiy 
have displeased good-natured John. The more I went over it back 

and forwards, the less could Imake of it. “Can it be 
at last—* can it be possible that Cousin John——” 
my candle and jumped into bea 


ble,”’ I thought 
here I popped out 


CHAPTER VI. 

I really had not courage to take my usual canter the morning after 
Hampton Races. I did not feel as if I could face the umbrella and the 
cigar at the rails in “ the Ride,” and yet I rang the bell once for my 
maid to help me on with my habit, and had my band on it more than once 
to order my horse, but I thought better of it ; poor Aunt Deborah’s cold 
was still bad, though she was downstairs, so 1 determined to take care of 
her, in common gratitude, and give her the advantage of my agreeable 
society. I am very fond of Aunt Deborab, in my own way, and I know 
there is nothing she likes so much as a “ quiet morning with Kate.” 

The hours passed off rather slowly till luncheon time. I did forty-two 
stitches of worsted work—I never do more than fifty at a time unless it’s 
“ grounding’’—and I got off Hannah More because Aunt Deborah wag 
too hoarse to read to me, and I really cannot read that excellent work to 
her without laughing ; but I thought luncheon never would be ready, and 
when it did come I couldn’t eat any. However, I went upstairs after. 
wards, and smoothed my hair and set my collar straight, and was glad 
to hear Aunt Deborah give her usual order that she was “ at home” with 
her usual solemnity. I had not been ten minutes in the drawing-room 
before a knock at the door brought my heart into my mouth, and our 
tragic footman announced “ Captain Lovell’’ in his most tragic voice. In 
marched Frank, who had never set = on my aunt in his life, and shook 
hands with me, and made her avery low bow, with a de of effrontery 
that nothing but a man could ever have been capable of assuming. Aunt 
Deborah drew herself up—and she really is very formidable when she 
gets on her high horse—and looked first at me, and then at Frank, and 
then at me again. and I blushed like a fool, and hesitated, and introduced 
“Captain Lovell” to “my aunt, Miss Horsingham ;” and I didn’t the 
least know what to do next, and had a great mind to make a bolt for it 
and run upstairs. But our visitor seemed to have no misgivings what- 
ever, and smoothed his hat and talked about the weather as if he had 
known us all from childhood. I have often remarked that if you only de- 
prive a man of the free use of his hands, there is no difficulty which he is 
unable to face. Give him something to handle and keep fidgetting at, 
and he seems immediately to be in his element ; never mind what it is, a 
paper-knife, and a book to open, or a flower to pull in pieces, or a pair 
of scissors and a bit of thread to snip, or even the end of a stick to suck, 
and he draws inspiration, and what is more to the parpose, conversation, 
from any and all of these sources. 

But let him have his hands entirely to himself, give him nothing to 
* lay hold of,” and he is completely dumb-foundered on the spot. Here 
was Frank brushing and smoothing away at his hat till it shone like black 
satin, and facing my aunt with a gallantry and steadiness beyond all 
praise ; but I believe if I could have snatched it away from him and hid 
it under the sofa, he would have been routed at once, and must have fled 
in utter bewilderment and dismay. After my aunt had replied courte- 
ously enough to a few commonplace observations, she gave one of her 
ominous coughs, and I trembled for the result. 

“ Captain Beville,” said my aunt ; “I think I once knew a family of 
your name in Hampshire; the New Forest, if I remember rightly.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Frank, nowise disconcerted, and with a sly glance 
at me, “my name is Lovell.” 

“ Ob,” replied my aunt, with a considerable assumption of stateliness, 
“ then, a-hem, Captain Greville, I don’t think I have ever had the plea- 
sure of meeting you before.’”’ And my aunt looked as if she didn’t care 
whether she ever met him again. This would have been a “ poser’’ to 
most people, but Frank applied himself diligently to his hat, and opened 
the trenches in his own —— 

“‘ The fact is, Miss Horsingham,” said he, “ that I have taken advantage 
of my intimacy with your nephew, to call upon you without a previous 
introduction, in hopes of ascertaining what has become of an old brother 
officer of mine, a namesake of yours, and consequently, I should conclude, 
arelative. There is, I believe, only one family in England of your name. 
Excuse me, Miss Horsingham, for so personal a remark, but I am con- 
vinced he must have been a near connexion from a pee which 
everyone who knows anything about our old English families is aware 
belongs to yours,—my poor friend Charlie had a beautiful “hand ;” you, 
madam, I perceive, own the same advantage, therefore I am convinced 
you must be a near connexion of my old comrade. You may think me 
impertinent, but there is no mistaking ‘ the Horsingham hand.’ ”’ 

Aunt Deborah gave in at once. “ I cannot call to mind at this moment 
any relative of mine who is likely to have served with you’ (nor was this 
to be wondered at, the warrior aux blanches mains being a fabulous cre- 
ation of wicked Frank;) “ but I have no doubt, Captain Lovell, that you 
are correct. I have great pleasure in making your acquaintance, parti- 
cularly as you seem so well acquainted with our belongings. Do you stay 
apy length of time in town?” 

“I seldom remain till the end of the season, but this year I think I 
shall. By the way, Miss Horsingham, I saw a curious old picture the 
other day in the west of England, purporting to be a portrait of the cele- 
brated ‘ Ysonde of Brittany, with the White hand’—in which I traced a 
strong resemblance to some of the Horsinghams, with whom I am ac- 
quainted. Yoursis, I believe, an old Norman family, and as I am a bit 
of an antiquary” (oh, Frank! Frank!) “I consulted my friend, Sir J. 
Burke, on the subject, whoassures me that the ‘ Le Montants’—Godfrey le 
Montant, if you remember, distinguished himself highly in the second 
crusade—that the Le Montantsclaimed direct descent from the old Dukes 
of Brittany, and consequently from the very lady of whom we are speak- 
ing. Roger le Montant came over with the Conqueror, and although 
strangely omitted from the Roll of Battle Abbey, doubtless received large 
grants of land in Hampshire from William ; and two generations later we 
can trace his descendant, Hugo, in the same locality, under the Angli- 
cized name of Horsengem, now corrupted to Horsingham ; of which il- 
lustrious family you are of course aware yours is a younger branch. It 
is curious that the distinguishing mark of the race should have been pre- 
served in all its shapely beauty” (added Frank, with the gravest face pos- 
sible, and glancing at the lavender kids) “ through so many changes and 
s0 many successive generations.” 

Aunt Deborah was delighted. ‘Such a clever young man, my dear,” 
she said to me afterwards ; “such manners! such a voice! quite one of 
the old school—evidently well-read, and with that respect fer good blood 
which, in these days, I regret to say, is fast becoming obsolete. Kate! 
I like him vastly !” 

In the meantime she entered freely into conversation with our visitor, 
and before he went away, by which time his hat looked as if it had been 
ironed “ she hoped he would call again ; she was always at home till two 
o’clock, and trusted to have the pleasure of his company at dinner as soon 
as she was well enough to get anybody to meet him.” 

So Frank went off to ride in the Park, on the neatest possible brown 
hack, for I saw him quite plainly trot round the corner, as I went into the 
balcony to water my poor geraniums. 

Well, I waited and waited, and John never came for me as was his 
usual habit, and I began to think I must lose my ride, for I am not al- 
lowed to go by myself in the afternoons ; and at last I was obliged to 
coax Aunt Deborah to take me out in the open carriage, for it was 4 
beautiful day, and it would be jnst the thing for her cold, so we went 
dowagering about, and shopped in Bond Street, and looked at some lace 
in Regent Street, and left cards for Lady Horsingham, as in duty bound, 
after elping her to make “a good ball ;” and then we went into the 
Ring, and I looked and looked everywhere, but I could not see anything 
like Frank or his brown hack. To be sure the Ride was as crowded as & 
fair. But I did see Cousin John, and I must say it was too bad of him to 
keep me waiting and watching all the afternoon, and then never to take 
the trouble of sending a note or a message, but to start off by himself, and 
escort Mise Molasses, as if he was her brother at Jeast, if not a nearer re 
lation. Miss Molasses, forsooth! with her lackadaisical ways and her 
sentimental nonsense, and that goose John taking it all in open-mouthed, 
as if she was an angel upon earth. Well, at all events she don’t ride like 
me. Such a figure J never saw on a horse! all on one side, like the han- 
dle of a teapot, bumping when she’trots, and wobbling when she canters, 
with braiding all over her habit, and a white feather in her bat, and 
gauntlet gloves (of course one may wear gauntlet gloves for hunting, bat 
that’s not London), and her sallow face. People call her interesting, but 
Icall her dilious; and a wretched long-legged Rosinante, with round 
reins and tassels, and a netting over its ears, and a head like a fiddle-case, 
and no more action than a camp-stool. Such a couple I never beheld. I 
wonder John wasn’t ashamed to be seen with her, instead of leaning bis 
hand upon her horse’s neck, and looking up in her face with his broad 
honest smile, and taking no more notice of her sister Jane, who is aclever 
girl, with something in her, than if she had been the groom. I was pro- 
yoked with him beyond all patience. Had it been Mre. Lumley, for in- 
stance, I could have understood it, for she certainly is a chatty amusing 
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oman dreadfall bold, and it is a pleasure to see her canter cp 
the nahgeny close- fitdin habit and her neat bat, with her — 
round figure swaying grace lly to every motion of her horse, yet 80 im- 
ptibly that you could fancy she might balance a glassful of water Ke. 
oe head without spilling a drop. To “y nothing of the brown Ps , 
only animal in Londen T covet, who is herself a pasere 3. such x71 on 
such a mouth! and such ashape! I coaxed Aunt Debo to ~ ers 
Apsley House, on pur that we might see her before we left the ae 
and sure enough we did see her, as usual, surrounded by a overn of ad- 
mirers, and next to her, positively next to her, Frank Lovell, 00 ao we 
brown hack that had been standing at our door. He saw = | oe 
took his hat off, and she said something to him, and they both r™ : 
I asked Aunt Deborah to go home, for it was getting late, ot nore 
ning air was not very good for her poor cold. I did not feel we oe - 
somehow, and when dear aunty told me I looked pale, I was neo : 
confess to a slight headache. I am not eubject to low spirits —— y; 
bave no patience with a woman that is, but of course one is ae imes . 
little “ out of sorts,” and I confess I did not feel quite up to 2 mar 
that evening, I cannot tell why. If John flatters himself it wee — 
he behaved so bratally in disappointing me, he is very much m ae ~ ; 
and as for Captain Lovell, I am sure he may ride with anybody e ~ 
for what I care. I wonder with all his cleverness, he can’t see how that 
woman is only laughing at him. However, it’s no business of mine. So 
I went into my boudoir, and drank some tea, and then locked myself in, 
and had a “ good cry.” 


Kuperial Parlianent. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
House of Lords, May 19. 


his 
The Earl of Excr said, a letter had appeared in the papers of t 
country, copied from the American journals and bearing the aS 
“ B, Hammond,” purporting to be a reply from the Goversmest 0 a 
country to an application of the Costa-Ricans for arms. As cons’ eye 
importance attached at the present moment to ron | proceedings =. e 
art of the Government of this country with regard to Central Ame ca, 
e wished to ask the noble lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affaire, — a 
that letter was a genuine document, and, if his reply should be : e 
affirmative, wether he had any intention to lay on the table of the ouse 
the letter of the 12th of January, to which it purported to be a reply: ‘ 
The Earl of CLarenvon had no hesitation, in answer to the question \ 
the noble earl, in saying that the letter of Mr. Hammond nblished in the 
papers was a genuine letter, and that it arose from the following circum- 
stances :—The agent of the Costa Rican Government in this country, and 
the agents of other South American States, ever since the attack made 
by Walker on the Government of Nicaragua, have applied to this coun- 
try to assist them to defend themselves. A great variety of proposals 
had been laid before the British Government for accepting the protecto- 
rate of these countries, and for giving them assistance. To all those pro- 
osals the British Government had invariably replied in the negative. 
be British Government said that they had nothing to do with the affairs 
of Central America, though they were sorry for the attacks made on Ni- 
caragua. They also said that they had the more reason to deplore those 
attacks because the Lar gg A! British subjects had been not only en- 
dangered but sacrificed by Walker, and therefore they should be very 
glad that bis buccaneering enterprise should not be carried further ; but 
with any interference with the affairs of Central America they were 
determined to have nothing whatever to do, and that all their action 
would be limited to sending just such a naval force to the coast of South 
America as would be sufficient to protect British interests and British 





roperty. 
. Mr. Wallerstein was greatly disappointed at this answer. Allusion was 
also made to the interest shown by the British Government for Central 
America, and the bad return made by the Governments there for what 
had been done for them. An exception, however, must be made in this 
respect in favour of the Government of Costa Rica, which was a regular 
Government, and bad always kept its engagements with the British Go- 
vernment. Mr. Wallerstein then replied that there was a great quantity 
of British property accumulated in Costa Rica, which might be protected 
by a naval force, and added that the Costa-Ricans were determined to 
make a stand against the invasion of their country by Walker ; but he 
eaid that they had not the means of repelling the aggression they appre- 
hended, and inquired whether the British War Department would not 
give them a few arms for the purpose. He (the Earl of Clarendon) stated 
that he could not give an answer until inquiries were made of the War 
Department, and when the answer was received the substance was com- 
municated in Hammond’s letter. The fact was, however, that Mr. Wal- 
lerstein did not consider himself entitled to accept the offer, and he had 
since died ; so that no interference, even in that indirect way, had taken 
place in the affairs of Costa Rica. Some time siace Walker took pos- 
session of Nicaragua and British property there ; he (the Earl of Claren- 
don) communicated with the Government of the United States, and Mr. 
Crampton, in a despatch, reported a conversation he had on the 15th of 
March with Mr. Marcy, there being no disguise with the Government of 
the United States as to what the British Government were doing, their 
only wish being to protect British property. Mr. Marcy then said that 
the Government of the United States entirely disapproved and regretted 
the existing state of things in Nicaragua, which they thought dangerous 
and calculated to cast a shade on the reputation of the United States ; 
that they were as anxious as the British Government to see the Govern- 
ment of Walker rooted up, and were determined to take measures for the 
redress of injuries inflicted on citizens of the United States. Under these 
circumstances, he (the Earl of Clarendon) intimated that there could be no 
better plan than for the Government of the United States and the British 
Government to combine together for the protection of the property of 
the citizens of both countries. (Hear, hear.) 
CIRCASSIA. 


The Earl of MaLmespury asked, whether it was true that the Circas- 
sians had made a representation or presented some diplomatic paper to 
the Porte, asking for the interference of the allies in favor of their inde- 
pendence, and also for protection against Russian aggression? He also 
inquired whether the British Government had received any paper to that 
effect ; and, if so, whether there would be any objection to laying a copy 
on the table of the house? : 

The Earl of CLarenpon said, it was true that a deputation had come 
from Circassia to the Porte; but he had not received from the British 
Ambassador any document except the letter from the Circassian chiefs 
to the Queen. Nothing had been addressed to the British Government. 
What the Circassians desired was that their independence should be se- 
cured, and that application they made in consequence of having heard 
that peace was signed ; and he bad to observe that the person who was 
at the head of the deputation and their spokesman was not a Circassian, 
and had during the two years of war been anything but friendly to the 
allies. That individual was the person who mainly prevented the forti- 
fications of Anapa being destroyed, and was one of the greatest agents 
of Russian power. Therefore he did not think that these persons had 
any claim upon the allies. 

LORD CLARENDON ON OUR DIFFICULTIES WITH THE U.S. 
Tuesday, May 27. 

In reply to the Earl of Elgin—the Earl of CLarenpon said—My lords’ 

4m anxious to make some observations on the early part of the speech 
of the noble earl, but they shall be very few, because I am deeply con- 
vinced of the inconvenience—and possibly the danger—of such a discus- 
sion at the preeent moment. [Hear, hear.] Indeed, so deeply convinced 
am I of this, that I shall refrain from making even a single observation 
on several remarks which fell from the noble earl, and which I heard with 
regret ; but, still, I am so anxious that there should be no mistake as to 
the feelings of Her Majesty’s goveroment with respect to the United 
States, or as to the policy which they have pursued, and which they will 
Continue to pursue, that I must address a few words to your lordships 
And, my lords, I will, in the first place, say that, as far as I myself am con- 
cerned—and I speak also in the name of all the members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s government—| do not belive there can be the slightest doubt of 
my and their desire to maintain unimpaired the closest, the most cordial, 
and the most sincere relations with the United States. (Cheers. ] 
wal believe no men can be more convinced than we are, both of our in- 

rest and our duty to maintain those friendly relations with the Ameri- 
bes government and people, and as far as I'am concerned, having filled 
precy of foreign secretary for some years, I can conscientiously affirm 
neither by word nor by deed has anything been done which would 

a 4 . ee om < — between the two countries. [Cheers,] 
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with the noble lord, it is as much our interest and duty to uphold as it 
can be thore of the United States themselves. (Hear, hear.) 

It is not our duty, indeed, to encroach upon the laws of any other 
country ; bat we have an interest—a British interest—in the neutrality 
laws of the United States being maintained. The maintenance, therefore, 
of those laws was our first thought, as they constituted the principal part 
of our instructions ; and the moment we ascertained that the recruitment 
could not be carried on without the danger—not on the part of our own 
agents, but of persous who assumed to be our agents—of violating the 
eeeualy laws of the United States, we agreed to relinquish the whole 
scheme, 

Your lordships have seen from the papers, which have been laid on the 
table, that there is nothing which could be expected from one nation to- 
wards another, from one government towards another, from one gentle- 
man tewards another, that we have not done, or offered to do, in order to 
afford reparation to the United States for any offeace—however unin- 
saatenet on our part—which they can conceive has been committed. 
[Hear.] , 

My lords, the last despatch that was written on this subject, which was 
a resumé of the whole matter, ia answer to the long despatch of Mr. 
Marcy, can bardly yet have reached the United States; and therefore 
upon the question of the recruitment I am exceedingly anxious not to say 
any more at present. But, as far as I have been able to ascertain what 
are the impressions which that despatch bas produced in this country, I 
think the general opinion is that we have offered a complete satisfaction 
to the government of the United States, and that the only thing which we 
certainly have not done bas been torecall Mr. Crampton and the consals, 
because we do not think they have merited that censure and that punish- 
ment. (Cheere.) 

There would have been no shortcoming on the part of Her Majesty’s 
government if we bad seen reason to adopt a contrary course or no hesi: 
tation to deal severely with any agent who would so far have forgotten 
his duty and been unmindful of bis instructions as to violate the laws of the 
United States; but being convinced that that had not been done, and bav- 
ing in our possession the means of proving to the United States that it 
was not done, I think nobody will require of us to sacrifice our agents and 
to purchase a conciliation with the ‘United States by doing that which 
would be both shabby and dishonourable. (Cheers.) 

With regard to the Central American question, your lordships know 
what were the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. I think it impossible 
that language could be more clear or more precise in its meaning than 
the language employed in that instrument. [Hear, hear.] The treaty 
set forth that there should not be in future any colonization, any occupa- 
tion, any fortifying or strengthening of places not already in the posses- 
sion of either country. I do not see how there can be two interpretations 
of its terms. 

It was intended for a specific object—first, the construction of a canal, 
and then its maintenance free for the use of the world, prohibiting — 
encroachment on the part of the United States and Great Britain, whic 
were the contracting and guaranteeing parties; but all its provisions 
were prospective, and there is certainly nothing in it which implies that 
we were to give up Honduras and Ruatan, to evacuate or alter our 
position in any respect from what it was before the conclusion of the 
treaty. 

It is impossible that the very able man—Sir Henry Bulwer—who ne- 
gotiated the treaty on the part of Great Britain, could have taken upon 
himself, without instructions—even without the knowledge of his govern- 
ment—to abandon any portion of British territory or British interests ; 
and so far from haviog done anything of that sort, he made a stringent 
proviso, which was acknowledged by Mr. Clayton, that the treaty should 
not touch Honduras, or effect any of its dependencies. [Hear.] 

When Mr. Buchanan came over to this country we heard for the first 
time that there was an entirely new interpretation to be put upon the 
treaty. It was no longer to be looked upon as a prospective arrange- 
ment, but one for the evacuation of British territory, and we were told 
that we were to blame, and were the cause—I will not say of a quarrel 
between the two countries, but—of irritation and complaint on the part 
of the United States, because we had not fulfilled the engagements of the 
treaty by evacuating all the territory we possessed in Central America. 

I told Mr. Buchanan—what was the perfect truth—that that was the 
first time I had heard such an interpretation put upon that treaty. He 
replied that in his country there was no doubt upon the subject. I then 
said that—however clear the terms of the treaty might appear to me—to 
call in athird party, an impartial judge, to determine what should be 
the interpretation of the treaty, would be the fairest course to pursue be- 
tween governments as between individuals. 

I also added that we certainly did not wish to possess territory in Cen- 
tral America, that we did not desire to extend our influence in that part 
of the world ; that we were perfectly ready to enter into such engage- 
ments as would satisfy the United States, and even our own people at 
home [hear] upon that score ; that it was therefore indifferent to us who 
was called in to arbitrate ; that we should be prepared to abide by the 
decision, whatever it was ; but to do what was not contemplated by the 
treaty, because we were told that a certain interpretation was put upon 
it which we could not admit, was not a course which one government 
should propose to another, and to which certainly no independent go- 
vernment would submit. (Cheers. ] 

I therefore proposed—what is by no means uncommon in such cases— 
that the matter should be referred to arbitration. To that proposal, al- 
though it has been so long before the government of the United States, we 
have as yet received no answer ; and therefore upon this question also I 
do not wish to enter further, because I am convinced that, when the sub- 
ject really comes to be considered in the United States—when the public 
opinion of that country is brought to bear upon it as upon all other poli- 
tical questions—when the American people are made acquainted with 
our assurances as to having no desire to extend our territory or our infla- 
ence in Central America, and as to our sincere wish to enter into engage- 
ments sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man, our offer of accommodation 
will not be refused. 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that I have heard with the greatest 
satisfaction from the noble lord, who is a far better judge of these matters 
than I can be, that among all classes in the United States there exist the 
most friendly feelings towards this country. I say I heard that state- 
ment with the greatest satisfaction, because by certain public men in 
the Senate and in Congress—by certain official men—there have been 
language held and acts performed which, if held and dove by any 
member of this House—not to say any member of Her Majesty’s go- 
vernment—would be justly denounced both by your lordships and the 
people out of doors as the language and acts of a man who desired 
to embroil the two countries in hostilities. (Cheers.) 

Therefore it is that I heard with peculiar satisfaction from the noble 
lord of the friendly feelings entertained by the great mass of American 
citizens towards this country. I think the people of the United States 
can have no doubt of the existence of similar feelings here. (Hear.) I 
believe there never has beea in England any hostile feeling towards the 
United States ; and, notwithstanding the clouds that have appeared on the 
horizon, the manner in which the recruitment and Central American 
questions have been treated by the press of that country has produced no 
real—certainly no lasting—feeling of irritation here. (Hear, Hear,) 

I believe that all these disputes should be brought to an end. I can 
assure the noble lord that, as far as it depends upon me, they shall be 
brought to an end. (Cheers.) Nothing shall be wanting on the part of 
Her Majesty’s government to bring them to a close; and, if the informa- 
tion be correct which the noble lord received the other day, that Mr. 
Marcy and I might settle our differences in half an hour, I can only say 
that I am ready to meet him for that purpose on some island half way 
between the two countries. [A laugh and cheers.] 





SCOTCH MARRIAGES. 


History relates the discontent of the Scots at the Act of Union. To 
the patriots of that time Scotland seemed to have made a base surrender, 
and to have passed under a foreign yoke. The independence which the 
Plantagenets could not conquer, the zeal which had struggled against 
and overthrown the prelacy of the later Stuarts and their adopted coun- 
try, had been bartered away by a few traitors in the antechamber of 
Queen Anne, Jacobitism revived and the land was disquieted for 40 
years. No party dissensions of England, even in those days of plots and 
impeachments, equalled in virulence the hatred between the Unionists 
and their greatly more numerous opponents, who taunted them with hay- 
ing sold their country, and being ready to sell their church. It was no- 
thing that Scotland, from a state of poverty-stricken isolation, became 
united to what was even then the richest country in the world. It was 
nothing that the Glasgow merchant might trade with Jamaica and Mas- 
sachusetts, that Scotch adventurers might fill the factories of the East In- 
dia Company, or at home contend for all the prizes of the English profes- 
sions or the English Government service. Scotchmen still held that their 
45 members would be powerless in the presence of 500 English adversa- 
ries, bent on the destruction of every law, custom, or religious tenet that 
prevailed north of the Tweed. How baseless this fear was we can now 





SS 
judge. So far from having used her superior streogth to crush 
Scotch individualities, it caamot be doubted that abstineace from all in- 
terference with northern institutions has been carried almost too far. 

The Society for the Protection of Scottish Rights has much to say on 


the position of the red lion rampant on the Royal standard when dis- 
played above Holyrood, and there is also 


a question, we believe, as to 
the proper covering for the unicorn ; but it is testable that the Im- 
perial Parliament has left legislation for Scotchmen almost entirely in 


the bands of Scotch members, and conceded to North Britain a degree of 
self-government nearly equivalent to Parliamentary independence, It 
may certainly be true that to acts like the unions with Scotland and Ire- 
land a pecaliar sacredness attaches, and that the institutions of these leas 
peas countries are under the guardianship of a tacit agreement whieh 
orbids organic change. If s0, Scotland has certainly had the benefit of 
the principle to the utmost. The law of three of British sub- 
jects, though it so often clashes with that which governs about nine times 
the number in these islands, is scrupulously . Ifthe slightest 
change be made it is only with the full consent of the Scoteh representa- 
tives, and the opposition of two or three Scotch lawyers is sufficient to 
thwart the plans of any number of English reformers. 
We hope, therefore, that no outburst of Scottish patriotism will follow 


the remarks that we feel called upon to make on the law of —— 
north of the Tweed. Attachment to ancient usages may be a noble 


t 
in national character, but when Scottish Lords and members of Parlia- 
ment rise to defend such a state of things as still prevails in their of 
the kingdom they take the step which leads them beyond pa’ to 
mere provincial prejadice. Most people have heard ot Scotch ae 
but few bly are aware of the startling absurdity of the actual law. 
Within limits of this island a man may be married without knowing 
it. No license, no bane, no registration, no witness is necessary. Any 
boy of 14 may contract marriage with a girl of 12 by a word or a para- 
graph ina letter. All that is required is proof that at some time the 
male has said or written to the female, “ You are my wife,” or words to 
that effect. The words may be uttered in jest, as was the case in one in- 
stance where a youth found himself unexpectedly married, to his great 
surprise ; they may be spoken during intoxication ; they may be used in 
the lowest haunt to the most depraved woman, and they are binding in 
law. The man and woman are legally wedded according to the law of 
Scotland. Even a pair who stayed a day at an inn have been held to be 
man and wile, because the gertleman gave their names as “ Mr. and Mrs. 
A 


Now, it must be evident to every man of common judgment that this is 
not a state of things to exist in a civilized land. It needs no testimon 
to convince us of the scandalous and unhappy consequences. But pon 4 
testimony is not wanting. We learn that it is well known “ to what a 
fearful extent of vice these disreputable marriages have led in very many 
quarters.” In great towns there are numbers who are unaware whether 
vhey are really married or not ; numbers who cannot be sure whether a 
union they may have openly contracted may not be set aside and their 
children made illegitimate, because some woman has come forward to as- 
sert her claims, founded on some chance expression dropped ten years be- 
fore in a whisky-shop, and now sworn to by a couple of slatterns from a 
back slum. n the letter we published on Saturday it is stated, that 
‘*the books are filled with cases demonstrating the evil working of the 
law; but there are cases innumerable which do not find their way into 
the courts or into the books. The great body of the cases are rarely re- 
ported, and are therefore unknown te the public ; but they disclose a mass 
of rr oy of immorality, and crime of which the public has little con- 
ception. 

he writer then proceeds to teli of respectable women with families of 
children who have been the victims of an involuntary bigamy ; of old 
men in their dotage entrapped into brothels, and there married by the 
utterance of half a dozen words ; of boys promising marriage to a chance 
acquaintance, and finding the promise construed into a “declaration de 
presenti,” and therefore binding. No wonder this gentleman, with his 
knowledge of these facts, tells us that the subject has been too timidly 
treated by the Legislature. “ Members,” he says, “ have been afraid to 
dwell on, or even to point out, instances of great flagrancy.” But we 
think that the public, when it bas fally appreciated this inconceiv- 
able scandal in the law of a country which is one with our own, will not 
fail to demand that Scotch members should divest themselves of that 
equivocal modesty which is content with merely ignoring what is indecent 
and disgraceful. If “ mischief, immorality, and crime” are the results 
of the present lay, it becomes bonest men to inquire thorougbly into the 
— and not merely to turn their eyes away and walk by on the other 
side. 

The argument that such marriages are conducive to morality is too 
preposterous to need refutation. That legislation should seek to encour- 
age people in making the most important contract of their lives for the 
purpose of immediate gratification is consistent neither with social policy 
nor with public decency. A similar plea, involved in the phrase “ Make 
an bonest woman of her,”’ is equally invalid. Nine-tenths of the women 
who gain by the present state of the law, are such as no ceremony would 
make honest. In short, the whole condition of things is a relic of a less 
enlightened age, and exists only because the Legislature has been over- 
scrupulous with regard to a supposed national law. In England the same 
thing once existed, and, so far from conducing to morality, was found to 
give such :cope to the excesses of a licentious age as to demand stringent 
legislation. Every one has read of Fleet weddings and the social calami- 
ties to which they led. Old novels are fall of girls seduced after a pre- 
tended marriage, in which the clergyman “ was not a real Levite, but 
Dick, my Lord’s man.” Matters became so bad that even the not over- 
moral legislators of George II.’s time found it necessary to fence the con- 
tract with certain circumstances of warniog and publicity. 

All that we ask now is that the same decent observances should be ex- 
tended to Scotland. It is not a religious question, but one of common 
morality and deceucy. Whether marriage be a sacramental, an ecclesi- 
astical, or a civil contract, it is equally necessary that there should be 
some formality and publicity, some proof of a bond fide intention, some 
delay afforded for reflection and the advice of friends. The fact that Lord 
Brougham should actually have brought a bill into Parliament to prevent 
Englishmen availing themselves of the Scotch bpecr a a law, while he does 
not venture to attack the law itself, shows how entirely the defence of the 
system rests on national prejudice, and not on sound reason ; for, if it be 
injurious that an occasional Eaglish couple should cross the frontier clan- 
destinely, and be married without the consent of father or guardian, how 
can it be jast that 3,000,000 of people should in all their relations be sub- 
ject to such asystem? Scottish members have within the last few days 
interfered rather assumiogly in the domestic arrangements of this metro- 
polis ; we trust therefore that they will recognise the right of Southrons 
to be heard on a question to which the increase of communication must 
render us every day less indifferent. 


The above is from the Times of the 19th ult.—One statement therein 
stood corrected on the following day, by this letter addressed to the 
Editor :— 


Sir,—Deeply thanking you for your able leading article this morning 
on the subject of the Marriage Law of Scotland, I must say it contains 
rather a serious mistake. It is obeerved that words of declaration whereby 
a marriage may be constituted “‘may be uttered in jest, whereby, &c. ; 
they may be spoken during intoxication.” Permit me to say that this is 
not the law. If any question is raised the Courts require proof that the 
parties were not merely jesting, but sober enough to know that they 
meant to be married. It is one of the great evils of the law that it ne- 
cessarily requires proof of the earnestness or the sobriety of the parties. 
Prima facie the words make marriage, but evidence to show that mar- 
riage was not really intended and that the declaration was a joke, or that 
the parties were so intoxicated that they did not know what they were 
about, will be admitted—and, if successful, no marriage wil! be estab- 
lished. This consideration goes but a little way to detract from the force 
of your observations. Because, jest or seriousness—sober or not, is 80 
much a matter of opinion, that six witnesses may be found on the one 
side and half a dozen on the other. It is a sad state of Jaw which leaves 
it to be determined—40 years it may be, after the alleged contracting 
parties are in their grave—whether they were frolicsome, or matrimo- 
nial, whether Darby had taken a cup more than was seemly, and Joan 
had followed his example. 


The interference of Scottish members, in the matter of the Park music 
on Sandays, is more fully adverted to, in one of the Times leaders of the 
same day. Here is an extract : 

The worst of these party attempts to twist the English Sunday out of 
its middle line is that one infallibly leads to another, and that a wrench 
in one direction is sure to provoke a wrench in the opposite one, The move 
towards continentalism at the beginning of the se-sion has produced now 
@ move towards Puritanism ; we are threatened with a Scotch Sunday, 
and in the lull of political parties religious topies are very apt to assume 
peculiar importance, and to overawe the representatives of constituen- 





cies. We trust, however, that the enthusiasm of these agitators will 
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cool down before it attempts any innovation of acoercive kind. A Scotch 
Sunday may suit the Scotch miad, but it will not suit the English. It 
is contrary to our ra‘‘ora! hobits and our hereditary idea of the day. 
Such an attemps wiil vu.y \2c. «1 to a reaction in the other extreme. 
It will irritate and annoy, and the jax party will be armed with a new 
and persuasive argument in the unreasonableness and uapopularity of 
their Lope Such an interference with the established and national! 
he 


type Sunday will be felt as a petty despotism, galling and provok- 
ing, because it is Route rubbing agaiost the grain, ‘put not influencing 
and not persuading—producing constant annoyance and discontent, but 


not making us a bit more real converts to the Scotch view. Let the 
Scotch members be content with keeping (if they do) their own Sabbath, 
and not force it across the border. 





RUSSIA AS SHE IS; TARTARS; QUARANTINE. 


The French army continues to embark daily, and we, with more dignit 
and at greater leisure, follow their example. The French speak confi- 
dently of a great campaign in Africa, and even in another quarter of the 
globe, and they predict that peace will not last for two years. The Rus- 
sians are equally hopeful that they will have a chance of war in a short 
time, and they do not disguise their earnest burning lust to phlebotomize 
Austria, “ 4utriche lache et ingrate.” The evacuation of the Crimea is 
taking place with rapidity, and, if it is desirable, there can be no doubt 
that the allies can leave the soil of Czar long before the time which has 
been ted to us—six months after the conclusion of the treaty—has 
exp The Tartars bring in terrible stories of the revenge taken b 
the Russians on those unfortunate brethren of theirs who have given aid 
to the Allies, or have been engaged in their service. They tell us that 
several of these poor creatures have been hanged at Simpheropol, tbat 
others have been sent off in exile, and that more are condemned to work 
on the roads for life. Could not a word be said to avert the wrath of 
Russia, and to induce her to extend her clemency to the remnants of this 
miserable race ? 

During the recent excursion of General Windham, in the Banshee, to 
Kertch and back, an incident took place which shows very clearly the 
real character of the Russian Government, and demonstrates the worth- 
lesaness of the professions which it makes. Prince Gagarin, who holds a 
command on the south coast, was extremely polite in all his communica- 
tions with Major General Cunynghame and the other English officers at 
Kertch and Yenikale, and promised them every facility should they be 
desirous of visiting the interior, or proceeding to Sebastopol by land. He 
also specially invited all English hous to visit him at Kaffa (Theodosia) 
in their way. General Windham, being informed of these little polite- 
nesses, resolved to pay a visit to Kaffa on his way back from Kertch. On 
entering the bay on which the town is situated, they were astonished to 
perceive a fleet of many sails of merchant vessels lying in quarantine, and 
they soon were made to understand that the Banshee was in a similar 

able situation. Most of these ships had gone up the Sea of Azoff 
to , and had been sent back again all the way to Kaffa to per- 
form quarantine. 

The usual quarantine station for the por's in the Sea of Azoff is 
Kertch ; but as that place is in the hands of the allies, and as the govern- 
ment establishment is destroyed, the Russian authorities have for the pre- 
sent selected Kaffa as a substitute, and vessels bound from the south and 
east will have a considerable detour to make from the true coast ; but 
that is better than being sent back altogether. This is a valuable com- 
mentary on the statements which have been made, that the Czar has 
— orders to the Minister of the Interior, &c., to remove all restric- 

on trade, exports, and imports. When General Windham and staff 

were permitted to land, they were placed in a small room with bars to 
the windows, like a wild-beast cage—a regular quarantine prison in 
fact ; and when he had prepared a note for Prince Gagarin, it was taken 
from him through the bars by a pair of tongs. The Prince, all gold lace and 
, 800n made his appearance, and received his visitor with great 
cordiality and politeness through the bars. He regretted that his orders 
were so strict ; he dared not perm‘t the General to visit the town with- 
out performing quarantine; but if he came round by land, he should be 
most peppy to receive him. Meantime, he had sent off a letter to the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, and an answer was speedily returned to 
the effect that the General’s orders from the Ministers were so exceedingly 
stringent that he could not relax them, notwithstanding his most earnest 
to do so. General Windham, in the course of his interview, 


Y | omen ; and especially eschew the ridiculous. ndromeda might suggest 


respective stations, and also the exact 
then easily arrange and carry out bis diabolical purpose. He is 
twenty-one years old, and bas been in the employ of Mr. Lethbridge from 
a boy.— Royal Cornwall Gazette. 





NAMES OF NEW SHIPS—FATE OF THE MISSING. 


light, and partly on a grave topic. 
especially—to notice :— 


commen 


if not flowery, epithets—to the resplendent and copious and appropriate 
nomenclature displayed in the “ starry firmament on high.” Now that 


winged constellations traversing the bosom of the deep, 

Let Argo, Arcturus, Aldebaran, Antares, Astrea, Auriga, Aquila, 
lead the van ; to be followed by Beltegeuz, Bellatriz, Cygnus, Capella, 
Corona, and other members of the lustrous host. 

Such names will have the prestige of novelty, and escape the suspicion 
of favoritism—no nation having yet appropriated a peculiar constella- 
tion, ora tutelery star. Many of them are unexceptionably musical and 
sonorous. This is no small matter. 

Of course we advocate discrimination ; stand aghast from names of evil 


unpleasant visions of a rock ; and as for Castor and Pollux, ob, Jimminy ! 
Bellerophon and Polyphemus, if registered in the bright conclave, must 
yet be rejected from our choice of luminaries—Jack having already made 
them his own, as Billy Ruffian and Polly Infamous. The brilliant 
Orion, there is reason to fear, would be transformed into a wild son of 
the Emerald Isle—the more surely as he is pictured in belligerent atti- 
tude, with his garment displayed in one hand and his club in the other. 
Even the day-star, the glorious Hyperion, might not escape a similar as- 
sociation. 

* * * * P.S.—A-propos de bottes—or de steamboats—which, as 
well as other ships, so mysteriously disappear, and their fate is never 
known. Many are the treacherous and unseen hazards encountered, of 
which some have been made familiar tothe public. Lately, the t/antic 
(as I think) was bowling away on hercourse. The veil of fog was lifted 
—only for a few moments—and behold, a continent of ice-bergs stretched 
away ahead as far as the eye could reach! These are expected, and 
watched for : but has it occurred to any one that the same ice-bergs may be 
lying in wait under water? and at such a depth as to be invisible, and 
yet fatul—say from ten to twenty feet? Water, as is well known, is of 
greater density than ice, only at a low temperature. When the frozen 
masses arrive at a latitude, or enter a current, where the sea is warmer, 
they must of necessity sink ; but the degree of submergence will depend 
on the degree of temperature. At a certain point of the scale, the den- 
sity of the water and of the ice will be equal, and the bergs subside to a 
level with the ocean. On a very slight increase in the temperature of 
the latter, the ice will be just a little under water. 

Here is a solution of the many otherwise unaccountable discoveries of 
shoals, rocks, and breakers, which, when afterwards searched for, with a 
view of determining their place on the chart, are no more to be found. 
Here also it is sad to think, we must look for the fate of many a gallant 
ship, of which nothing has yet been told. 





THE HORRORS OF PEACE. 
A correspondent of the Times writes thus pleasantly on the 23rd ult., 
in allusion to the great peace celebration which was to take place on the 
29th. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of your colamns— 
which correspond, perhaps, more nearly than any other institution of 
modern times to the uses of the ancient forum—to inquire whether such 
of my fellow-citizens as live in quiet streets mean to illuminate their 
houses on the 29th instant? At present, in my neighbourhood, the gas- 
fitters and venders of lamps are engaged by means of domiciliary visits 
in levying a species of black mail upon nervous old ladies in presenti, 
and upon all of us prospectively, to the great discouragement of that jo- 





thought it necessary to apprize Prince Gagarin that he had seen enough 
to convince him it would be right to advise the Commantne is Onict $0 
keep possession of Kertch till all our stores were withdrawa—an intima- 
tion which seemed not a little to perplex and confound his Excellency. 
It appears that General Liders had expressed a wish that, in the interest 
of trade, Kertch should be evacuated as speedily as possible, and that steps 
were being taken to remove the Turkish troops, whose presence were espe- 
cially objectionable ; but, as General Windham observed, if the port were 
handed over to the Russian authorities before all the stores were remov- 
ed, the vessels which were sent for them would be kept in quarantine, 
and great emg vw and delay would be experienced.—Letter from the 
Camp before Sebastopol, May 8. 





EXTRAORDINARY MANIA, 


During the last 6 or 7 weeks much excitement has prevailed in the 
neighbourhood of Tregeare, the seat of Mr. John King Lethbridge, in con- 
sequence of the great and mysterious slaughter of sheep and lambs be- 
longing to him and the occupiers of the farms immediately adjoining. On 
the first alarm, that several sheep and lambs had been killed, mangled, 
and torn in the most shocking manner, the whole of Mr. Lethbridge’s farm 
servants and also the farmers in the vicinity, commenced asystematic watch 
over their flocks. Yet, notwithstanding, the slaughter continued, sheep 
and lambs were killed on several occasions in the very field surrounded 
by perhaps a determined party of at least 15 or 20 on the look out. All 

8 of conjectures as to the destroyer were made ; some were of opi- 
nion that wild dogs infested their neighbourhood, others that a wolf was 


secreted somewhere near the scene of the disasters; then the idea of | but I object, with all my heart, to be coerced into a piece of domestic 
At length Mr. Leth- | dirt and discomfort by the terrorism of glaziers and gasfitters. 


witchcraft was ney | maintained by a party. 
t) 


bridge’s shepherd had found a clue; he had found a hole lined with dog’s 


hair in a hedge, and a similar nest in an adjoining plantation. This dis- | extort from the apprehensions of the public I can see no possible enjoy- 


covery filled the whole party in the district with hope and encouragement 
—the men turned out in great force, the locality in fact was literally sur- 
rounded by anxious watchers but in spite of all this, the slaughter con- 


tinued, and although the sheep and lambs were for the most part killed gaged in war again, the whole of the middle and professional classes will 
within a few feet of some 5 or 6 men purposely watching, no one could | have contracted that dread of peace which will make them cry as one man 
give the slightest clue to unravel the mystery. Six weeks thus passed | and for ever, “ On with the war!” 


away. 

In the meantime Mr. G. Adams, of Lidcott Farm, in the very heart of | somebody else in high place, intimate with authority that the illumina- 
the district, on Friday week called to bis councils Mr. Lethbridge’s prin- | tion of private houses is not expected, and that outrages on property 
cipal farm servants (except the shepherd) and a neighbouring farmer. | will be promptly repressed, severely punished, and compensated by a tax 
Mr. Adams asked whether it had not occurred to them as strange that | on glaziers ? 
Simon Kaiver, the shepherd of Mr. Lethbridge’s flock, should always be 
the first man to find the carcases of the cattle destroyed. They fully | hibit some minimum of illumination, but my joy for the present peace— 
discussed the point, and they found that in almost every instance (and by although now most real—will hardly culminate on the day officially de- 
this time between 30 and 40 sheep had been destroyed) Simon Kniver | signated for its highest expressions. 
was the man who had found the slaughtered cattle; that Simon Kniver 
was the only man, of all the men on the look out, who had seen dogs in 
the fields. He also was the only man who had fired at dogs, and this 


Simon, too, had disco- 


not when in the pees 9 of apy other person. 


vered the “ dogs’ nests” in the hedge and plantation. 


This brought to the mind of one of the party that Simon had his hair 
cut about the time the hairy nests were detveash « oan Ron the hair 
found therein was very like his own. The result of this conference was, 
that instead of watching any longer for dogs, a determination was come 
th this view Mr. Lethbridge’s hind ar- 
ranged to station Simon Kniver to watch in a field, adjoining Mr. Adams’s | ing from Balaklava, Malta, and Gibraltar, having on board 29 officers and 


to to watch the shepherd ; and 


ground, where an eye could be ton him, 
The fest of this sa 7 


Launceston, to the 
e 
nesses, including most of 


committed to t 


and after being absent a short time, would return and re 
of either a sheep or a lamb, or perhaps several of each. 


gular story is soon told. Mr. George Adams was | ment ; 3 officer and 109 rank and file of the 17th Regt., and 1 officer and 
right ; but one ewe and lamb swelled the list of those already destroyed | 18 men of the Land Transport Corps, all under the command of Col. Bor- 
before Simon Kniver was detected and in custody. He was taken to|ton,C.B. She has likewise on board, three ladies, six children, two ser- 
ates, on Saturday, and was remanded till | vants, four women and two girls, The Resolute put into Gibraltar, to 
Taesday. On Sunday prisoner made a most desperate attempt to | coal, on the 14th May, and sailed on the 16th May from that port. The 
escape ; but after a short run was captured. He was brought up before | head quarters of the 17th Regiment also for Canada passed through Con- 
th trates on Tuesday, and after a lengthened examination of wit- | stantinople on the 12th ult. H. M.’s screw transport ship Simoon, Capt. 


@ persons who had been victimised, was fully | T. li left Malta two h before the Resolut d 
e his trial at the next Corowall assizes, on twe distinc. Ross Sullivan, alta two hours befo: e, and may be 


charges, for maliciously killing and maiming cattle. Since being in cus- 
=, the oe ne ys = he oo ry kill Pg Poe one-half of 
eep destroy at he ought not to suffer for the whole. It | ti Ki d to; the Company of the 17th will disem- 
or A ji evidence that, while yore d with others, the prisoner oh ohana; Eesoenarehin adel. ing is @ lls 
pretend that he he: ogs or some singular noise in some particu- | of the offi :—9th Regi lonel Borton ; Majors Lesli q 

lar place near, which he would name; he would then rash to the spot, een Sasaaie Uectad, Boone A tase, Vendome 
4 ha —— mod a Nogent, Bay tt Rew ser Sealy, Elliot, 
a nterva om & . B. or, Vibart ; i idge, 
he had slain his victims. This clears up the mystery. Being the shep- PRidedale Obadiwiek «2 - Pe  Sleverlhts Lies 
herd of the flock, and one of the party on the watch, he well knew their | and Adjt. McQueen ; Surgeon Thornton; Asst.-Surg. Meadows :—17th 


cund and hilarious, or even thankful feeling, which public rejoicings are, 
I suppose, meant to excite and develope. 
The question was brought very uncomfortably home to me this morn- 
ing by a call from my next-door neighbour—whom, afier the manner of 
Londoners, I do not at other times know—to inquire what I meant to do? 
Tat once felt that I ought to go all down the street, asking the same 
question from house to house, before I could give him any practical an- 
swer, and as this (apart from other considerations) hardly accords with 
the time of a man who is never at home between 10 in the morning and7 
in the evening, I may make my appeal to you for a hearing. 
I have not met with a single person in society who has not spoken of 
the illumination of private houses as a nuisance, which no one would in- 
car if it were not for the fear of a stone through his drawing-room win- 
dow, taking, perhaps, his Louis XIV. clock in its parabola, and lighting 
thence on his mirror—not to mention the more reparable heads of any of 
his children or household who might be left at home on the occasion. 
Without wishing to be sentimental, or to shelter myself under a plea 
which I fortunately have not to plead, the many houses in which there 
may be sick, dying, or dead inmates ought not to be left out of considera- 
tion. 
But I rest my appeal on the absolute nastiness of smoke, grease, and 
gas in unusual proportions, and in places not made for them about every 
house. I agree most willingly to my share in the cost (whatever fraction 
of a half-penny may represent it) of the public illuminations. I am per- 
fectly willing, if any public or parochial boards will undertake to exhibit 
supplementary fireworks or transparencies in the open spaces of each 
quarter of the town, to be rated or to subscribe for that purpose also ; 


Beyond the benefit which these two particular callings may be able to 


ment which any human being will reap from the illumination of private 
houses. To the spectators it will be dingy, to the occupants a nuisance. 
But I can see one great public evil in it. If we are ever unbappily en- 


Will not Lord Palmerston, or Sir B. Hall, or the Home Secretary, or 


In the absence of any such declaration I shall probably be driven to ex- 


Mr. (with the consent and approbation of Mrs.) Guass. 


—_—a——. 


TROOPS FROM THE CRIMEA IN THE B. N. A. PROVINCES, 


troops from the Russian soil to the soil of our neighbouring colonies. 
The following items show that the measure is in part effected. The Que- 
bee Chronicle of Monday says : 

The steamship Resolute, Capt. Pentreath, arrived on Saturday morn- 


673 non-commissioned officers and rank and file, forming the 9th Regi- 


hourly expected, with 29 officers and 939 non-commissioned officers and 
men of the 39th Regt., under the command of Lieut.-Col. Finley. The 
9th Regiment proceeds immediately to Canada West, and will be sta- 


bark to-day, and go into quarters ia the Citadel. The following is a list 


and Hawes ; Captains Darling, Percy, Lousada, Terry, Van Strauben- 


electric lines are laid beneath the waters, let there be lines of swift-| days. 


We have already recorded the arrangements for the transportation of | business. 


ition of the sheep, and could | Regt., Capt. McPherson, and Lieuts. McPherson and Parker :—Land 
about | Transport Corps, Lieut. McLeod. 


The Montreal Pilot, of Tuesday, says : 
A portion of the 9th Regiment of foot arrived here this morning, by 


steamer Quebec, and were immediately transferred to the steamer 
New Era, Ry Pa come! _ conveyed = -_ ae at 
An“ iber ” sends us the following suggestions, partly on a| Kingston. The detachment consists of 2 field officers, 3 captains, 8 sub- 
a. We pode Paige alterns, 3 staff, 25 sergeants, 24 corporals, 17 drummers, 334 privates, 1 
band-master, 3 officers’ wives, 1 soldier’s wife, 8 children, 1 male and 3 

civil servants. The Land Transport Corps also came by the steamer, but 
Have pity, Mr. Editor, oa those who are racking their weary brain, | were landed here to be stationed at Montreal. 
and compassing sea and land, for eupbonious appellations, by which to | by the different ships in the harbour firing a salute and running up their 
a to the public ear their newly-launched wanderers of the ocean. | colors, which greetings were returned from on board the steamer. A 

Point them to “fresh fields and pastures new,” whence to cull brilliant, | large crowd of citizen’s also welcomed their arrival. H.M.’s steamer 


Their arrival was greeted 


Himalaya landed portions of the 62nd and 63rd regiments at Halifax, 
N.S., on Tuesday week. She made the passage from Gibraltar in 16 
In our next we will give the particulars. 





Mr. CayLey aND THe GRanp Trunk RarLway.—The new scheme em- 
braces all the points of the old one, which were almost all bad; but it 
has two or three new points, which are even worse than the old. It gives 
the same issue as before—two millions; it provides that it shall be ex- 

ended on the absurd line from St. Thomas to Riviere du Loup, on the 
Three Rivers bribery road, on the extravagant Victoria Bridge, and on 
the little cross lines in Upper Canada. But it does more ; it provides 
that the interest on the Government debentures, issued on behalf of the 
Company, for the next five years, shall be paid by the province, and stock 
received in exchange for it, which is, in fact, equivalent to making a gift 
to the Company of more than a million sterling! It goes further still, 
however ; it not only puts two millions of preferential bonds before the 
lien which the province now has on the road, but it makes two millions 
of that lien rank after the two millions of ordinary bonds issued by the 
Company! It makes a gift, in fact, of three millions of pounds to the 
Company—and this in face of depressed produce markets, a monetary 
tightness never before surpassed in Canada, and the gravest apprehen- 
sions of commercial disaster ! b 4 ee . . 
Of the two millions granted, fourteen hundred and fifty thousand are 
to be spent in Lower Canada, and only five hundred and fifty thousand 
in Upper Canada ; and it is a remarkable fact, that of the latter amount, 
the payment of one hundred thousand pounds to the “ subsidiary lines, 
such as the Port Hope, Cobourg, and Prescott,’ is made optional with the 
Grand Truok Company.— Torento Globe. 


The two millions are thus distributed. 


The Railways from St. Mary’s to London and Sarnia................. £450,000 
The Railway from St. Thomas, L. C., to Riviere-du-Loup............. 525,000 
WISE, TID sc osc doccccccenccecererseccesesdoccorentascencesens 800,000 
Three Rivers and Arthabaska. ............:0ssseserneececcccerccees 125,000 

To enable the Grand Trunk to assist subsidiary lines, such as the Port 
Hope, Cobourg and Preston. ...........ceeceeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeces 100,000 
£2,000,000 





Irems By THE “ Ericsson.”—A commission, in accordance with the 
23d article of the treaty of peace, is about to proceed to Bucharest to ar - 
range for the proper government of the Principalities. Sir Heary Bul- 
wer will be the Eaglish representative. 

The Turkish government has refused to acknowledge the independence 
of Circassia, and the Circassian deputation was about to quit Constanti- 
nople. 

Up to the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 9,000 English, 7,000 Sardinians 
and 10,000 Turks had quitted the Crimea ; and there were still on Rus- 
sian territory 85,000 Freneh, 40,000 Eoglish and 9,000 Sardinians. 
Russian engineers are surveying Sebastopol, which is to be entirely re- 
built on a new plan. 

The Neapolitan government has, io a diplomatic note, contested the 
representations which Count Cavour made to the Paris Congress, and 
professes a wish to expedite any wise measures of reforms which would 
improve the condition of Italy. 

It is ramoured that the Pope is desirous of having a Congress of the 
Italian Sovereigns at Rome, with the addition of representatives from 
France and Austria. The Pope is personally not adverse to make cer- 
tain concessions, but his timidity demands material support in case of 
outbreak. ‘ 

A small squadron of British ships is ordered to cruise off Naples. 
Letters from all parts of Italy speak of the very slight hopes the Ita- 
lians entertain of any reforms suggested by Austria, At Turin and 
Genoa there had been disturbances in the streets. Exciting placards 
were affixed to the walls, and cries were raised of “ Death to Austria!” 
After a time the excitement subsided. 

Admiral Dundas will keep his flag flying during the summer, for the 
purpose of exercising a fleet in the channel. Part of the fleet is about to 
roceed to the Tagus, to meet Queen Victoria on her proposed visit to 
isbon. 

Gen. Williams and his staff had quitted St. Petersburgh for England, 
via Berlin and Paris. The general was treated with high consideration in 
St. Petersburgh and throughout Russia generally. . 
A prospectus of a joint stock company, entitled “ The Costa Rica Rail- 
way Company,” has been issued in Liverpool, and shares are already 
taken to the extent of £2000. A Mr. Farrer claims to have the excla- 
sive right of railway construction in Costa Rica for 99 years, and this 
first part of his line is from Punta Arenas to the river Baranca. 

Statues of Burke and Curran are ordered for the House of Commons. 

As the season advances, emigration from Ireland steadily increases, 
and the departures from Dablin via Liverpool are now not much below 
the average of years subsequent to the famine. 

A meeting of the Emperors of France and Austria this summer, at 
Frankfort on the Maine, is confidently reported. 





Tue Hype Park or Paris.—The Boia de Boulogne, says a correspon- 
dent, is unquestionably a delightful place—full of trim gardens, where 
the epicier’s retired leisure can take its pleasure, or where hoary mar- 
quises and stripling dukes can sport with aristocratic Amaryllises in the 
shade. But there is one disagrément connected with the Bois, which 
renders it perilous for riding and driving, and, indeed, equally so for pe- 
destrians. The pulverem Olympicum, which used to be laid by water- 
carts, is now dispelled by a sort of Braidwood brigade. Bodies of men, 
armed with long leather tubes, emerging from the bowels of the earth, 
play upon the passers by without mitigation or remorse—like Dickeas'’s 
lamplighter, who used to drip the oil on the people’s heads when he was 
“in spirits.’ However fast you back, there is no escaping the hissing 
tide. If you ride up to one and flog him, another pumps at you— 

Still o’er his bead, while fate he braved, 

His whizzing water pipe he waved, 
like the great Higginbotham in the “ Rejected Addresses.” Yesterday, 
the Duke of Sante Theodoro, an Italian noble, of illustrious lineage and 
vast wealth, was pumped at by these ruthless fellows. His horses, not 
relishing the joke, bolted, smashed the duke’s phzton, and what was still 
worse, his leg which is badly broken in two places—a compound fracture. 
The duke’s son, who married Lady Burghersh lately at Naples, came here 
to-day with his cara sposa, and found his poor father suffering frightfully 
from the accident. Velpeau has set the leg, but it will bea three months 





Episcopat Caurcues oF ENGLAND AND THe Untrep Srates.—Oa Thurs- 
day, the 17th inst., the Rev. Charles Eiward Douglass, curate of Brighton, 
who is an American by birth, took an interesting farewell of the congrega- 
tion of St. Nicholas Charch, in that town, among whom he has minister 
for a period of ten years. He has been absent from his native one 
eighteen years, and now leaves Eagland for a few months to revisit bis 
friends, and, it is hoped, regain his health. At eight o’clock on the mora 
ing of his departure, the church bells summoned the congregation to “1 
early celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Above a buodred ogee 
cants partook of the sacred feast at his hands, his brother curates — 
ing, and the offertory was consigned to his charge as a special = Mn 
commanivn and sympathy with the Church in the United States.—-*% 
stone and Kentish Journal, April 26. 


Butt AND tae M.P.—A waggish Member of Parliament, whea he | 
nation had been introduced by Dr. Jenner upwards of half a yer “ 
bad saved innumerable thousands of people from premature death, a 
suffering, and from disfiguarement—as, down to that time had been ed” =f 
well known to wise men and fools—rose in his place in the House of a 
mons and denounced it forsooth. “ For,” says he, “it isa failare, Oe 
the cause of death.” Oa meeting Mr. Bull, and telliag him of this pre y 
speech, and farther of its eliciting from that astonishing onany - ond 
monstration, “ Aye,” cries Bull, looking mighty grave, * bat if the a @ 
ber for Nineveh had mistaken, in that same place, the Oni — ded 
a Cornet in the Guards, you should have had howling enoug 








Aplin, Ridsdale, Chadwick and Bolton, Paymaster Sievwright ; Lieut. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
puoapwax THEATRE er Ratertaiamente by the Company. 





| amend GARDEN........ seeeceeeess The Ravels. 


.—On 4th June, at Eldon House, London, C. W., by the Rev. B. 
coe Be, Rector of St. Paul's, the HonovnasLe Maurice BERKELEY 
Portman, son of the Lord Portman, of Bryanston, Dorset, England, to HELEN 
Ya, daughter of the late John Harris, + R.N. 
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The Telegraph and the Mail; Adjustment of Differences. 

In momentary expectation of news by the Liverpool steamer of the 
Sist ult., we are reminded that when our last issue went to press, we had 
not yet received the mail of the 24th. There was therefore at least one 
point of decided gravity, on which we were left in the dark. We allude 
of course to Lord Clarendon’s declaration in the House of Lords, that Mr. 
Marcy had expressed to Mr. Crampton the desire of the American govern- 
ment to check the lawless progress of General Walker in Nicaragua. 
Although by this time somewhat stale,we give the correct report elsewhere 
in full, because we see herein the ground-work for much future discussion. 
It is however unnecessary to add much to what we said last week regard- 
ing it. Only this: if it be now apparent that joint intervention was sug- 
gested by Lord Clarendon and not by Mr. Marcy, it is obvious that the 
suggestion was based upon Mr. Crampton’s assurance of Mr. Marcy’s 
views. Shall we then ever get an exact account of the “ conversation’”’ 
between these two gentlemen? Was Mr. Marcy’s opinion of Walker and 
his doings—though working in an opposite manner—no more binding than 
that which Lord Palmerston avowed not long ago in reference to Sunday 
music in Hyde Park? Our Premier approved, you may remember, the 
performances of the regimental bands: nevertheless he suppressed them. 
Did the U. S. Premier disapprove the Walker-Rivas proceedings, though 
he subsequently assented to a formal recognition of them? This is a 
guess at best, and our curiosity may never be satisfied ; but it will not 
surprise us to learn hereafter that one more verse is hereupon to be 
added to the lengthy chapter of misunderstandings, and that Mr. Marcy 
never intended his frank avowal to be quoted as a diplomatic communi- 
cation. 

Some omissions also must be noticed, in our endeavour to rectify and 
amplify the telegraphic account of home affairs that brought us care- 
lessly down to the 24th ult. Not that these omissions are all of equal 
weight. Who for instance cares greatly that, on the 20th evening of the 
past month, the inevitable Mr. H. Berkeley brought forward his annual 
motion in favour of the Ballot? A fair muster indeed showed that cer- 
tain members of the House of Commons like to take credit, before their 
constituents, for liberal views ; but 151 adverse votes put the matter to rest 
for another year, in the face of the very respectable minority of 111. 
Still, the indifference of the House and the public is shown in the fact, 
that there was one single speaker only, in addition to the mover. Mr. 
Peacocke took upon himself to reply. We certainly shal] not follow either 
champion through his argument. 

That same question of Sunday music in the London parks, to which we 
have already adverted by way of pointing a simile, appears to occupy a 
considerable share of public attention. It was also perhaps owing to a 
great storm of wind and rain, that there was no metropolitan rioting on 
Sunday, the 18th ult. Speakers in Parliament, some few self-elected 
leaders of the populace, and newspaper-editors in general have handled 
the theme pretty freely, and have invoked discontent, if not resistance. 
Opinions on any such topic must widely differ ; Puritanism is assailed 
on the one side ; and on the other it is asserted that a due regard to the 
observances of the Sabbath is a marked item in our nationality, and one 
in which innovation would be dangerous. The question however is not 
one between rich and poor, aristocrat and democrat. Whilst the Prime 
Minister, with a bad grace, submits to a pressure upon him, whether from 
Royalty, or Episcopacy, or the Scottish Members whose votes he cannot 
afford to lose, the Duke of Cambridge suddenly comes out, espousing the 
popular side, and virtually checkmating this hidden influence. The Pre- 
mier or the War Minister could but forbid the playing of military bande. 
They cannot regulate the Parks themselves ; and the Duke, as Ranger of 
Hyde Park and so far therein supreme, gave permission for performances 
there by a private band, on Sunday afternoon, the 25th ult. We are 
not informed, at the moment of writing, whence the musicians are to be 
supplied ; but, as the contest has assumed an air of involving a principle, 
subscriptions for such a purpose will be abundantly forthcoming. Lord 
Palmerston, we see, has denied in Parliament that any “ deputation” of 
Scotch members waited upon him on the subject. The denial, as it ap- 
pears in print, is more literal than general. Charles Dickens, who is very 
practical, albeit a novelist, has given ten pounds towards a fund for ena- 
bling the working classes to bring their views herein quietly but impos- 
ingly before the government. And so we wait to hear more. 

In former years, when the coronation of a sovereign—one of the continen- 
tal higher powers—took place, it was the custom to appoint a special Am- 
bassador to represent the British Court at the ceremony. And further, such 
distinction was generally conferred upon noblemen of great wealth, noted 
for their lavish expenditure. The latest instances we can call to mind 
were the mirsion of the Duke of Devonshire, when the late Emperor 
Nicholas was to be crowned at Moscow ; and that of the late Duke of 
Northumberland, when Charles X. was to be anointed at Rheims. But 
nous avons changé tout cela. Our race of princely peers is not yet ex- 
tinct. The Czar Alexander is to hold his high {festival at Moscow, in a 
blaze of “ barbaric pearl and gold ;” and thither we are to despatch—not 
our richest or our most notable courtier—but Lord Granville, the Presi- 
dent of the Council. It is not a matter of much importance truly, but 
Wwe cannot avoid smiling at the elaborate attempts of the London 
Times to make this appointment popular, on the ground that 
Lord Granville is a Cabinet Minister, and that therefore the tribute of 
respect to the Czar isso much the more marked. We apprehend that 
amid the gorgeous material display which will be seen at Moscow, the 
modest personal merits of our Eavoy Extraordinary will be overlooked ; 
hor can we doubt that a sample of the baronial splendours not unknown at 
oe House or Eaton Hall would be more in accordance with the 

Perial taste. The Boyards are not close reasoners. They say now 
> We are no great soldiers or sailors, because we did not fliag ourselves 

© Sebastopol, and burn Odessa. They will think the wealth of Great 


Britain an exaggeration, if the équipment of the Lord President of the 
Council be only commensurate with his small private fortune. The 
Times indeed has paved the way for a demand for a large Parliamentary 
grant. The House may happen to demur at being thus needlessly 
pumped. Bat, after all, what is the use Of the Whigs being in office, if 
they can’t give one of their number an agreeable autumnal trip, and 
make the country pay the expense? 

The Prussian Prince, Frederick William, was, at the date of which we 
write, on a visit to the Queen at Osborne. With the cessation of war, 
men have ceased to look upon Prussia as an active ally of our enemy, 
and we now hear little consequently of that determined opposition to his 
marriage with the British Princess Royal, which signalized its early an- 
nouncement. It is remembered now that Prussia is the bulwark of Pro- 
testantism on the European continent ; the Prince’s views now are eaid 
to be liberal, and his personal endowments are much lauded. Snarlers 
and croakers still write nonsense about the chance of the crown of Eng- 
land becoming an appanage of Prussia. When there is any danger of 
such an event, a very simple remedy will be adopted. 

The colony of Victoria has at length found a governor, in the person of 
Sir Henry Barkly,whose able administration of public affairs in British Gui- 
ana and in Jamaica, have entitled him to the confidence of the government. 
The appointment is considered a most judicious one ; and it is singular 
that, having been so much hawked about, it should in the end have fallen 
into such good hands. The salary is high, ten thousand pounds per an- 
num ; the climate also is unobjectionable, which cannot be said of all the 
Colonial dependencies of Great Britain. On the other hand, the difficul- 
ties are immense, and the responsibilities serious. A growing unwilling- 
ness to recognise any authority in the home government is a feature in 
Australian developments. Only a man of ability and tact and temper 
can be expected to secure the good will of the Colonists, whilst fulfilling 
faithfully his duty to the Crown. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought forward his budget, and 
estimated his ways and means. The interesting facts for general readers 
may be put into a few words.—The War Taxes are to continue for ano- 
ther year; the Income Tax for two years more. This year’s deficiency of 
Revenue will amount to more than ten millions sterling. Last year it 
was nearly twenty four. A reduction in Army and Navy estimates con- 
templates a saving of seventeen. The whole expenses of the war are set 
down as close upon eighty millions—a gigantic sum. May we have no 
future occasion for such costly vindication of our national rights! 

Thus glancing at a few of the events that have lately occupied our 
countrymen at home ; we wait pen in hand for further intelligence. 





Affairs of the United States. 

After the agitation of last week, there has been a comparative lull. 
The Democratic Convention at Cincinnati has yoked Mr. J. C. Brecken- 
ridge with Mr. Buchanan, as its candidate for the office of Vice-President ; 
and the “ Ticket,’’ (as it is called in the vulgar and’ self-stigmatizing 
slang of the day), is adopted by the predominant party at large. Io 
looking, beyond the iaternational difficulties of the moment, to the 
chances of Mr. Buchanan becoming President of the United States, we 
endeavour to fasten our attention on his discreet and courteous conduct 
of late in Great Britain, and to banish the Ostend Conference from our 
recollection. And why should we not? Even the gang of political 
traders who, we regret to say, are Mr. Buchanan’s most active agents, 
must by this time be aware that the chances of American propagandism 
in Europe have been reduced to the lowest possible ebb, during President 
Pierce’s administration.—Perhaps the most instructive and drollest inci- 
dent of the week, though it is no business of ours to comment upon it, 
was the public “endorsement’’ of the Cincinnati choice by the three 
defeated candidates. Yes, those poor gentlemen, Messrs. Pierce, Dou- 
glas, and Cass, have been compelled to congratulate their fellow-demo- 
crats on giving themselves respectively the go-by. Their case is hard in- 
deed. They had not even the consolation of the fox in the fable, who 
pronounced the grapes to be sour.—No rival to Mr. Buchanan yet occu- 
pies a corresponding position, as the nominee of a large party. Col. 
Fremont’s name is mentioned amongst others, and we believe is the 
only one that carries personal weight, disconnected from partizan asso- 
ciations. 

The accounts from Kansas seem to have been grossly exaggerated ; 
not perhaps as to the nature of the conflict therein prevailing, but as to 
the bloody battles therefrom reported. Almost every man mourned for as 
a martyr to his cause—be he on which side he may—“ turns up” eventually 
safe and sound. It seems to us that there is more talk of rifles amongst the 
clergy militant hereabouts, than use of them there away in the West. So 
much the better for humanity ; but it is not agreeable to have one’s sym- 
pathies unduly evoked. It has been suggested that the able pacificator, 
General Scott, should be sent into the troubled district ; but the errand 
by some is held to be infra dig. At least no aetion is taken on it. 

The only other matter of interest to British readers that has been no- 
ticed in Congress, is a curious proposal curiously emanating from Mr. Ma- 
son in the Senate of the U.S. An application was made for a new Regis- 
ter for the bark Resolute, the derelict of one of our Arctic Expeditions, 
which, it may be remembered, was in the Autumn of last year brought in 
to the port of New London. Mr. Mason proposed that the vessel be pur- 
chased by the government, refitted, and sent back to the British nation 
asa present. Whether the hint will be acted upon, we cannot say ; but 
time, circumstances, and speaker considered, we may call this a curious 
little episode. 

A word on Nicaragua, which we suppose must now be ranged under the 
heading given above. Late tidings represent General Walker’s troops as 
suffering severely from disease. Central America may be the “ garden of 
the world,” as fillibustering journals term it ; but, like the First Garden, 
there is evil coming out of it. 


Accounts from San Francisco to the 25th ult. turnish one sad item of 
news. Mr. King, the Editor of the Bulletin, had been assassinated by a 
fellow named Casey. The deed, and the uncertainty of retribution being 
obtained through the tribunals of Justice, had roused into new existence 
the deadly Vigilance Committee of 1851-52. It had organised itself with 
irresistible force, and had seized Casey, and another assassin whose con- 
viction was doubted. That the pair will be hung by Lynch law, and that 
strong measures will be adopted against the gamblers and swindlers in- 
festing California, was expected at the latest date. Truly a lamentable 
state of things. One scarcely knows which of the two is worse—the dis- 
ease, or the cure. 





Canada. 

Oa Friday week, by a division of 43 to 35, the vote of £50,000 for the 
erection of a Parliament House at Quebec was carried in Committee of 
Supply. We do not however, at the time of writing, perceive that the es- 
timate has stood the test of that final vote in the House, which will deter- 
mine the seat of government question. 

A new scheme by Mr. Cayley, for the relief of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, occupies a large space in the journals before us. We give 
a glimpse of it below—taken, it must be said, from the most violent of 
Opposition papers, the Toronto Globe. An acrimonious discussion may 
be expected, when the House of Assembly pulls it to pieces; nor is the 





weak Cabinet likely to be strengthened thereby. On this matter, asin al- 


most all others, dissension between Upper and Lower Canada prevails to 
a deplorable extent, 


The troops from the Crimea, who have already touched Canadian soil, 


who have nobly fought for their country. They are hailed as defenders 
in the event of future war; and as the mucleus of o large local force.— 
Many of our Canadian contemporaries are sorely indigaant touching Mr. 


Crampton’s dismissal, and anticipate a summary course on the 
of Great Britain. * ams 4 ae 





Arrival of the “ Ericsson.”’ 

This steamer, with despatches from Liverpool to the 28th ult. inclusive, 
reached this port yesterday. We did not, however, receive our bundle of 
papers until too late to be of much service ; and we lay them over accord- 
ingly, making room only for Lord Clarendon’s remarkably conciliatory 
speech, in reference to this country. The news of the dismissal, coming so 
soon after this, will oreate @ profound sensation. Nothing stirring is 
reported. Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, had been found guilty.—Con- 
sols 943, a pretty high figare.— 


The Tender Mercies of Mr. Caleb Cushing. 


The District Attorney has declined to proceed against Mr. C. H. Stan- 
ley, for many years attached to the British Consulate in this city, and 
arrested nearly a year ago, on the well-known charge of Enlisting. The 
charge, however, was never followed up. Mr. Stanley entered into re 
cognizances to appear, and was not subsequently molested. The course 
of the U. S. law officers in this matter is more inexplicable than that of 
the Cabinet. When once it is acknowledged that Mr. Pierce’s whole 
policy was “ inexorably” governed by his chances of renomination, his de- 
lay and precipitancy, cross-purposes and contradictions, are explained, if 
not justified. But why the “legal adviser” should let off the gentleman 
who, according to Mr. Marcy’s language, “has taken a more open and 
effective part than the Consul himeelf,” it were hard to say. If subordi- 
nates were exonerated under shadow of their principals, why were the 
three Consuls so vindictively pursued? If they were not exonerated and 
should not have been, why is this mercy extended to so great a “ male- 
factor ?” 


The Farewell Address to Mr. Barclay. 

A desire to sign this complimentary letter has been so generally ex- 
pressed, that it is not yet forwarded. It obtains in the meantime, from 
day to day, the best proof of the cordial regard entertained by the com- 
mercial community for our recently dismissed Consul. 


FAusic. 


This time—there can be no dispute about it,—the doors of our Academy of 
Music are positively closed, not to be re-opened until next Fall._—We are half 
inclined to speak of the extraordinary performance given, towards the close of 
last week, for the benefit of Signora Vietti-Vertiprach ; but we resist the temp- 
tation, and willingly lay aside the austere functions of the severe critic and 
stern judge, when there's “ a lady in the case,” especially as this same lady, 
and very estimable artist, has reached the mature age of complimentary bene- 
fits. It is but justice, however, to say that, in spite of the ravages of time and 
of the drawback of the very ungraceful costume in which she appeared, Sig- 
nora Vietti-Vertiprach sang the first act of Semiramide in a style that recalled 
vividly to mind the palmy days when she made se brilliant a début in the 
same part of Arsace, on the ever-to-be regretted stage of Castle Garden. 

“ Ainsi tout fuit, ainsi tout passe, 
Ainsi nous-mémes nous passons.”’ 

Pity ‘tis, ‘tis trae ; but the worst of it is, that the new comers are not calca- 
lated—not by any means—to make us forget their predecessors. There is no 
use in trying to disgnise the fact ; and the plain truth is, that the inferiority of 
our now singers is as obvious as it is lamentable ; their ignorance is equalléd 
only by their presumption. When we recollect what Signora Vietti Vertiprach 
was ten years ago, what she is even at the present time, and if we institute a 
comparison between her and Felicita Vestvali, or even Madame Nantier Didiée, 
we must candidly acknowledge that if the art of Music has progressed in this 
country, no thanks are due for it to the very questionable assistance or efforts 
of the two contralti we have named.—Shall we pursue the topic, and carry out 
the comparison ?—No ; we have no wish to ruffle the serenity of Signor Brig- 
noli, or even that of Amodio, particularly as the latter is just appealing to g 
“ liberal public’’ in behalf of a concert which was to be given yesterday for hig 
benefit ; but we have our doubts whether even by devoting the whole summer 
to serious study and close application, the former would ever become a Salvi , 
or the latter a Badiali. 

The most melancholy part of the affair is, that in Europe they are no better 
off than we are. The race of artists is degenerating ; it is a very easy matter 
to compute the number, not only of Prime Donne of transcendent talent, but 
even of singers of any degree of celebrity ; and we shall, therefore, find it very 
difficult to obtain a substitute for Madame Lagrange, if, as appearances seemt 
to indicate, she should leave us in September, in order to resume, next winter, 
her rank as Prima Donna Assolauta at the Italian Opera in Paris. The most 
judicious course, therefore, is to improve the present opportunity ; the time 
may come when, by neglecting this prudent advice, we may experience un- 
availing regret. Indeed, we cannot imagine anything more interesting than a 
musical soirée given by two sterling artists, contesting, each in his sphere, for 
the palm : the one, endowing his piano with a voice; the other, transforming 
her voice into an instrument, a wondrous musical box. The two concerts given 
by Madame Lagrange and Gottschalk, attracted to Niblo’s Saloon audiences 
more crowded than those which used to crowd Dodworth’s Academy, when 
the popular pianist gave his Piano Forte Soirées there. We can easily under- 
stand, as we fully share in, this enthusiasm of the public ; and we can testify 
to the fact that Madame Lagrange is an accomplished linguist: she sings 
equally well, and with equal facility, the Italian, German, French, Russian, 
Hungarian,—in short in all possible languages, and even impossible ones also. 
Of all those melodies, gleaned from the remotest corners of Europe, with which 
she favoured us at her concert last Wednesday, we decidedly give the prefer- 
ence, in a dramatic point of view, to (a Mere et ’ Enfant, composed by the 
lamented and ever dear Donizetti ; but as a characteristic piece, we must say 

we never heard anything more sweet, plaintive, and poetical, than the Hunga- 
rian Air with variations, composed by Ervull, which was justly encored. 

With programmes so varied and attractive, and prepared with the judgment 
and discriminating taste that Madame Lagrange and Gottschalk usually dis- 
play, it needs no prophet to predict that the contemplated tour of these artists 
through the State of New York and Canada, will be both lucrative and trium- 
phant. They willbe gone about two months, and we sincerely hope they will 
return with energies refreshed and health unimpaired. 

Latterly, we have had to taste the bitterness of many a cruel separation, 
Scarcely had we heard the sad tidings of the death of Adolphe Adam, the 
graceful composer of the Swiss Cottage, of the Postilion of Longjwmeau, of Gi- 
ralda, and of a score of other French operas, written all of them in a flowing, and 
most of them in acharming style—when the mournful news reaches us, from Mi- 
lan, that Adolphe Fumagalli is no more. He is now re-united in the tomb with 
his friend, Theodore Déhler. But Dohler, at least, was allowed time to enjoy the 
honors and blessings this life affords, and to bequeath to posterity the endaring 
records of his genius ; whilst Famagalli was snatched away at the early age of 27, 
just as the future was opening for him, bright with the promises of hope. We 
donbt whether this eccentric and fiery pianist has ever been much heard of in 
America, and for that very reason we the more earnestly recommend his 
works to the notice of our fair readers. Even if they were to play none of his 
compositions, except the delightful and fantastic Polka des Magots, we are 
sure that single piece would suffice to make them sympathize with us in our re- 
gre‘ for his loss. 

Bat, in order not to conclude our remarks in a tone of sadness, we change 
the subject, and hasten to apprize our readers that Italy promises to bring 








forth another composer of superior talent. We do not allude to Muzio, the 


have received a double welcome. They are greeted, as men should be, 
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author of the “‘ Two Queens,” the brilliant pupil of Verdi, but to the Maestro 
Petrella, who, although quite young, appears endowed with the qualities in- 
dispensably requisite for the creating a style peculiarly his own, and_ who bids 
fair to become one of the brightest ornaments of the Italian school. 

Ii his first Opera, Marco Visconti, this young composer gave evidence of 
his rare gifts, and his new work, now being performed at Milan, has confirmed 
the hopes of his friends and of the Milanese press. We are informed by @ cor- 
respondent, who is both competent to judge, and fastidious in his tastes, that 
nothing but the libretto of /Assedio di Leida can prevent his finding the 
doors of all the theatres of the Italian peninsula thrown wide open to welcome 
him ; and yet, this libretto is based upon an incident which is far from being 
deficient in dramatic interest, viz : that of a young and noble lady who sacri- 
fices everything, even the honour of the man she loves, and by whom she is 
beloved, to the freedom and welfare of her country. Unfortunately, the libret- 
tist was incompetent to evolve from this subject the elements of interest and 
real passion which compose it ; the making up of his drama reveals a want of 
skill and experience, which are all the more to be regretted because the com- 
poser has been the first to suffer from these defects ; in spite of which, how- 
ever, the new opera of Petrella was highly applauded by the public of Milan. 


—_ 


It is said that the second act opens with a scena of the most striking origi 
nality and of the most won effect.—We are glad to hear this ; for we hail 
with fervent acclamations e new star that rises in thy firmament, O Italy. 
thon blessed land of Music! ‘Too often have we had occasion to mourn over 


all thou hast lost since those glorious days when thy sons bore off the palm of 
immortality in every contest and in every pursuit! Preserve, thou, with jea- 
lous care the last lingering halo that irradiates thy latest crown, and continue 
to be, as thon hast been, R 


Among the various new musical publications we have received, we notice /a 
Gracieuse, a brilliant caprice, in the form of a waltz, com by the accom- 
plished ist and pianist, Mr. King ; and a ballad by Vincent W. Wallace, 
entitled My Prairie . This simple and elegant melody has the great 
ery of being well written for the voice, and of being easily sung ; we are 
inclined to think ft will prove even more popular than Florence Vane, that 
other ballad of Wallace, the words of which are so lovely. 


land of sweet melody and inspired song ! 
ope 





Drama. 


During the past week disastrous influences have rained upon the world dra- 
matic. \ An ill-omened war has broken out between the lovely Regent of the 
Varieties, and the enterprising ex-manager of Chambers Street. Into the merits 
of this melancholy conflict I do not propose to enter—for several reasons, the 
least cogent of which, perhaps, is that I know nothing about them. At least 
I saw no more than any other member of that intelligent but not omuiscient 
body, the public. That such a difficulty should exist is much to be deplored, 
but one comfortable and unexpected inference we may draw from its existence 
—to wit—that the Varieties Theatre has been successfully managed by Miss 
Laura Keene during the past season—an inference which am very happy to 
draw, as well because I so heartily admire that lady and so cordially wish 
her every possible good fortune, as because it is agreeable to witness 
the growth and consolidation of public interest in the Drama. I cannot 
allow myself to doubt that whatever the state of the facts in relation 
to the pending dispute may be, it will terminate amicably and satisfactorily to 
all parties. Mr. Burton contend to the death with a lady! the idea is prepos- 
terous! 

He will, unquestionably, justify in his own person that amicable confidence 
in the generosity and honour of the male sex, which Miss Keene manifests in 
her card to the public, and he will vie of course with Mr. Lafarge in exhibiting 
a spirit of chivalric gallantry and self-sacrifice, which shall quite throw into 
the shade all the sentimental splendours that irradiate the dramas of the 
younger Dumas. And after he shall have thus conciliated to himself all the 
sympathies of the community, we shall welcome, with new satisfaction, his re- 
appearance in the character of manager upon another scene. 

Mr. Burton’s genius has been too long cribbed, cabined, and confined 
jm that little ill-ventilated cockpit in Chambers Street. Now that he has 
disposed of the premises, he cannot object to hear them spoken of in the 
plain Anglo-Saxon speech which alone can fitly describe them. And I do con- 
gratulate him on the prospect which now opens before himself and the 
public of ** “~bdlishment somewhere up-town in a handsome and commo- 
dious the... . If he will bring to bear upon his new undertaking all 
the resources of his knowledge, his taste, his tact and his experience, he 
will certainly give us what so many of us have long been desiring, a 
really first-class theatre, complete in its appointments, admirable in its 
arrangements, and worthy of the support which I am sure it will not fail to 
receive. 

There was never a time when the public of New York was more dramati- 
cally disposed than it is now. 

And it was never so safe as it is now, toassume that the best thing which a 
manager can produce will prove the most attractive also. The standard of the 
public taste is higher than it ever was before, and the abominable slanders which 
that little mosquito-bitten Frenchman, Beauvallet, (a Beau-valet which I 
suspect to be the true orthography of his name) has ventilated, in his 
amusing book, ‘‘ Rachel and the New World,” are triumphantly refuted by 
the dramatic history of the past season in New York. 

Do you know what these abominable slanders are ? 

The wretch avers, in the first place, that ‘‘ the American does not bite at 

y 

Cash-box of the Varieties! reminiscent of ‘‘ Camille” and “ Diane,” of the 
“ Marble Heart” and “ Jane Eyre,” hurl back indignant refutation! No,” 
says Beau-vallet, ‘‘ the American does not bite at Tragedy.” He cares for no- 
thing but towrs de force—he admires the pirouette of gauze petticoat, the extra- 
vagant entrechats of unprincipled dancers ; the games of the circus,and the amuse- 
ments of Capua, parodied and vulgarized, are his supreme delight. 

“ Gods, what a frantic success would have been obtained,” exclaims the vil- 
lainous little Parisian, ‘‘ by the actor who in the midst of a tragic scene had 
taken to walking on his head, turning summersaults, and swallowing his 
sabre!” Calumnieus creature ; and this in the country of Forrest! 

Oddly enough, just as my wrath against this imbecile maligner of our insti- 
stitutions and our history (is not that the proper phrase ?) is roused, the impish 
Mercury of the office enters with a note of a very warlike and defiant aspect, which 
hehands to me. It is crinkled up into the semblance of a cocked-hat, and, in this 
time of clouds and storms, when the air is charged with trouble, affects me 
unpleasantly. It may be achallenge. But it must be opened—so, here goes. 
I smooth out the creases, and running my eye hastily over the lines, draw my 
breath more freely. It is not a challenge. And it answers the allegations of 
Master Beauvallet so triumphantly that, uncomplimentary to myself as is its 
tone, I do not hesitate to reproduce it verbatim et literatim. It bears date— 

“In ONE OF THE TREES WHICH ADORN N1BLO’s GARDEN, 

‘« Mr. Hamilton--Sir : You venture to assume the fi nie... 1, rng a you 
no more resemble a critic than I (thank Heaven!) resemble aman. A critic 
sir, is one who bas the capacity to discern merit where it is invisible to the 
vulgar eye, and to discover defects where a benighted public fancy themselves 
to have found perfection. A critic is one who cun understand without hear- 
ing, —_ without enjoying, and estimate without reflection. If you had 
been in a critic, I should not now be munching my matutinal peanuts, in 
all the melancholy of unappreciated and neglected genius. Unappreciated and 

lected I For though overflowing houses bubble before me with nightly 
Siivestenes; gh the cup of my material prosperity foams high upon the 
fire of public feeling, I have awaited in vain, and with a heart ever sadder and 
sadder as the weeks went by, the meed of praise which was my due from you. 

« And what to me isthe roar of tumultuous boxes, what the applausive shrieks 
of emancipated nurseries, and the unanimous stamp of rude rejoicing galleries 
if the su aroma of refined and exquisite praise salutes not my spirit? The 
coarser creatures of my race, (like the fellows of your own) may content their 
sordid souls with pence and pudding. Such you see in your daily walks, allies 
of the tambourine and the street-organ, prond of a paltry scarlet coat, and a 
ragged feather. . 

“ I, whose aspirations are higher, must 
me fail of that appreciation, in the air 


“T have displa resource of my genius ; I have been facetious wi 

my tail and meDabie th my crown. I have been more quaintly comic | 

, more truly terrible than Kean orGarrick. But not one word have I 
wrung from you—not one subdued syllable of praise—not one sign that you 
marked my resolute scramble up the slippery pole of fame. Human ability and 
human weakness have alike engaged your attention—melodrama and burletta 
have, by turns, engrossed you; but, for me, whom the public worship, you 
have not found the smallest puff of your precious incense. It is in vain that I 
am before the curtain, if I cannot find my way into the column also. I 
do not ask you to come and see me. I would not push my indignation, just as 
it is, so far as to insinuate that you are such a tyro in your vocation, as to be 


perforce be grieved wh 8 
ef which alone they can py 
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unable to i mm, ormance ; but I do insist 
ip yas msg my nae dpi eh nr wh very 
_ oo ‘* Pongo, THE INTELLIGENT APE.” 
Mr. Pongo! I beg your pardon—I humbly acknowledge my short-comings 
in respect ef you. I frankly own that I had vaguely confounded you with a 
musical and “‘ mischievous monkey,” who plays the ministrel in the Woods of 
Broadway, and supposed you to come legitimately under the charge of my ac- 
complished confrére and neighbour. But since you belong to me, I will repair 
my fault. I admit you to be the ornament of your own species, and the mar- 
vel of ours. That you should have so won upon the public heart is a sufficient 
and triumphant reply to all the absurd and audacious impertinences of little 
Monsieur Beauvallet. And surely—though theatres may rise and fall, though 
actors starve, and authors, manuscript in hand, may fret and frown about the 
inaccessible doors of anxious managers—the drama shall not die in the land, 
while “ Pongo, the Intelligent Ape,” has no more material grievances to 
complain of, than the indifferences of critics, and the silence of journals. 
HAMILTON. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Paterson and New York Plank Road was opened on Tuesday, the 
$rd inst., with much festivity. We regretted that we could not accept 
the President’s courteous invitation to be present.——Miss Ballantyne, 
the authoress of ‘‘ Mabel Grant,’”’ and now resident at Florence, is desi- 
rous of furnishing “Correspondence” from the pleasant Tuscan capital 
for any respectable periodical. Any brother journalist, desirous of such 
communications as a clever and rvant woman could supply, may 
learn her address from the editor of this paper.——Sir George Grey, Go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope, strongly recommends the encourage- 
ment of immigration.——A dinner was given on Thursday afternoon, the 
22nd ult., at the Tontine Hotel, Glasgow, to the officers of the French 
sbip-of-war Artemise, by some of the principal inhabitants of the town 
lh neighbourhood. A ball took place in the evening, in the Assembly- 
room, and was a very brilliant affair. This is the first French ship-of- 
war in the Clyde since the reign of Queen Mary.——The freedom of the 
City of London has been presented to Admiral Lyons, in a gold box va- 
lued at 100 guineas.——Lord Waterpark has resigned his seat in Parlia- 
ment for Lichfield——The Princess Paskiewitch has not long survived 
her husband : she died at Berlin on the 13th ult.——We understand that 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland is to introduce a bill to Parliament im- 
mediately to provide for the union of the two universities of Aberdeen, 
and to appoint a commission to arrange details in regard to the colleges. 


+——Lord Palmerston has been burnt in effigy, in Greece: President 


Pierce in his native town.——The Court of Exchequer has decided that 
it is lawful for a candidate to pay a voter’s travelling expenses to the 
poll.—_—On the 25th January Sir William Denison laid the first stone of 
St. Paul’s College, which will form part of Sydney University. The ce- 
remony went off with great éclat. The o— is expected to cost £115,- 
000.——The sale of the New York Crystal Palace, advertised to take 
lace at public auction, has been postponed till the 8th of July.—— 
fo consequence of the strike of colliers at Glasgow, a coalowner has 
sold a vast mound of “ sweepings’”’ or “dross” débris from mines usually 
of little or no value, at prices by which he has gained no less than £26,- 
000, after deducting £4000 which the 80,000 tons of rubbish had cost him 
for raising to the surface: in fact, the strike has put £30,000 into his 
pocket !——Terrible inundations have lately prevailed in the south of 
France.——A “ gentlemen” troop of cavalry has been formed in Mon- 
treal. It consists of fifty gentlemen, and it is to be called the “ Montreal 
Dragoon Guard.””? Thomas Morland Esq. is Captain.——The Sultan, on 
the application of the British Government for permission to erect a me- 
morial church at Constantinople, has most liberally granted a piece of 
ground large enough for a church, schools, and parsonage.——Fitzge- 
rald Tasistro, a Clerkin the State Department at Washington, has been re- 
moved for writing an abusive letter to the Baltimore Republican, about 
the foreign ministers, especially Count de Sartiges. He made official com- 
plaint.——The English Royal Yacht Club, which is only one of many 
such, numbers 173 members. They own 91 yachts, measuring rather 
more than 11,000 tons, which givesan average of not less than 120 tons as the 
measurement of each.——lIt is reported that Lord Stratford de Radcliffe 
is coming home, on purpose to defend himself in the House of Lords,—-— 
Paritans objected to plays, because they were amusements, quite as 
much as because they were immoral. As Macaulay wittily puts it, they 
interdicted “ bearbaiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but be 
cause it gave pleasure to the spectators.”—— Austria has just made four 
captains of frigates “captains of ships of the line ;’’ yet she has not a 
single ship of the line!——Signorina Vestvali has leased the Varieties 
Theatre for the months of July and August.——-Lieut.-Col. John Sewell, 
of the Quebec Light Infantry, is to command the Militia Rifle Companies 
of that city —-—-Rumour bands over Laura Keene’s Varieties to Mr. Bur- 
ton, in September... Miss Laura tells the public that there must be some 
mistake——-M. Antoine Jean Baptiste Simounin, the oldest dramatic 
writer of France, died on the 4th inst. The last of the 214 pieces of which 
he was author (sole or joint) was a vaudeville entitled Les Mémoires de 
ma Tante, produced at the Ambigu-Comique in November 1853. He 
was born in January 1780.—The Imperial Russian arms, taken down 
from the arsenal gates at Soujak, Circassia, have been presented to 
the United Service Institution by Captain Sprat, late of the Spitfire—— 
The trustees of the British Museum have recommended to the Lords of 
the Treasury that a grant of £5,000 should be made for decorating the 
interior of the new reading-room.——Prince Frederick William of Prus- 
sia is a fine-looking young man, in height about five feet nine inches, and 
apparently 20 years ofage. His deportmentis exceedingly dignified and 
graceful. He hasa slight moustache, auburn coloured.——The Annual 
Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was to be held on the 26th 
ult., when the President, Admiral Beechey, was to present the Founder’s 
Gold Medal to Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, on behalf of Dr. Kane, 
of the United States ; and the Patron’s Gold Medal to Dr. Phil. Barth, of 
Hamburgh. Thisis liberal conduct, giving the first and second prizes to 
an American and a German respectively——The Camels, imported by 
the U. S. government experimentally, have been safely landed in Texas. 
——Bourcicault has rented Wallack’s Theatre for the Summer months, 
and will open it in July with a good company. Mr. and Mrs. Bourci- 
cault will of course be the principal stars ——The Town Council of 
Glasgow has resolved to take over the M‘Lellan buildings and picture 
galleries at the price of £44,500 as proffered by the trustee.——The Lite- 
rary Gazette states that the forgery of antiquities (such as seals, bronze 
swords, flint arrow heads, old armour, &c.) is very thriving just now in 
the metropolis.——Ruskin can’t quite extinguish Cuyp. The other day, 
in London, at the sale of Mr. T. B. Brown’s pictures, one by Cuyp went 
for 1,575 guineas, nearly double what it cost. It was from the Karl of 
Bristol’s collection—Another vessel, the Braman, a very beautiful 
brig, was seized here, the other day, as she was about to proceed to sea, 
on a charge of being fitted for the slave trade.— —With reference to the 
Regatta of last week, protests were entered against the Julia and the 
Richmond, winners of the first and third class prizes. The former was 
said to have passed on the wrong side of a buoy ; the latter not to have 
been exclusively owned by a member or members of the Yacht Club. The 
objections were not sustained.——Ex-President Van Buren was thrown 
from his horse, recently at Kinderhook. He happily escaped with slight 
injuries——Lord Ranelagh, a Don Quixote in the ranks of Conservative 
politicians, has been making a silly fuss about the Peelites continuing to 
be members of the Carlton Club.——Mr, Serjeant Shee’s opening speech 
in defence of Palmer, the Rugely poisoner, occupied eight hours in its 
delivery. Without having read it, we should say that this length proves 
weakness.——The refusal of the Grand Duke of Florence to conclude a 
new concordat with the Pope, is reviving his popularity at Florence——— 
The Glasgow Commonwealth says that the Under-Secretaryship for Fo- 
reign Affairs, vacated by Lord Wodehouse, has been offered to Mr. 
Layard. Judging from certain little coquettish symptoms, it would not 
be very surprising if Mr. Layard accepted—— Another Battery of Artil- 
lery is to be organised at Montreal, with Mr. Gilmour, of Gilmour & Co., 
for Captain.——John Langton, Esq., has been elected Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Toronto.——Cast-iron bars in place of wooden-sleepers, 
aud an arrangement of gutta-percha springs, are now before the Railway 
Managers for approval.——The New York Central Park figures largely 
on paper just now.—-An absurd letter appears in the Gazette de France, 
stating that a transfer of Lower Canada to France is under consideration. 
An Address was presented to Mr. Crampton, during his brief stay at Ha- 
lifax, en route from Boston to Live ].——Canes of honour have been 
presented to Col. Brooks by his admirers in several parts of the South. 
Probably the idea is to supply him with a fresh one for the head of each 
of his political opponents. Ifa mere compliment be intended, the same- 
ness must be wearisome, to say nothing of the irksomeness, in sober mo- 
ments, of carrying a souvenir of an outrage. We would therefore respect- 
fully suggest to those who sympatbise with his peculiar gallantry, and 
are at a lose for a fit mode of expressing it, the purchase of a gold plate 
to be affixed to the front of his Congressional desk. A suitable inscrip- 








tion would be, Cave Canem/——A number of gentlemen at Toronto 

_ presented Mr. Pedy M. P. weg i < ape avg an elegant 
ver vase, as @ mark o preciation o services as © 

sioner for Canada at the Paris Exhibition. cant 


Obituary. 


Lory ApoLrHus FirzcLarenos.—We have to record the death of Rear 
Admiral Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, who expired on Saturday night 
the 17th ult., at Newburgh Park, the seat of Sir George Wombwell, in 
Yorkshire. 

Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence was third son of his late Majesty William 
IV., by Mrs. Jordan. He was born 18th Feb., 1802. His lordship enter. 
ed the navy soon after he had completed his 16th year, as midshipman, op 
board the Spartan, 46, Capt. Wise, C.B. He was made a lieutenant ip 
1821, Commander in 1823, and Captain in 1824. In 1826, he was ap- 
pointed to command the 4riadne, 26, in the Mediterranean. In Jaly. 
1828, he was appointed to the Challenger, and eonveyed the late Earl of 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of Canada, from Quebec to Eagland ; and 
subsequently, in’ 1828, took that nobleman in the Padllas, 42, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the East Indies, after which he brought home Gen. Vis- 
count Combermere and his staff. After his father ascended the throne, 
he was made captain of the Royal George yacht. He was also made 
Groom of the Robes to his late Majesty, with the rank of Groom of the 
Bedchamber, and was shortly after advanced, with the other children of 
the King, by Mrs. Jordan, to the rank of a marquis’s younger son. [ny 
January, 1833, he was made a Lord of the Bedchamber to the King, and 
for a time held the offices of peputy conse of Bushy-Park and of Windsor 
Home park. Lord Adolphus continued to hold the command of the roy- 
al yacht until be obtained his flag rank of rear-admirai, Sept. 17, 1853, 
when in Dec, of that year he was succeeded in the command of her Ma- 
jesty’s yacht by Capt. the Hon. J. Denman. 

The eldest of the Fitzclarence family was the late Earl of Manster, 
better known as Colonel Fitzclarence, for the gallant part which he took 
in suppressing the Cato-street conspiracy. The second brother was the 
late Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, who died about two years ago, while in 
command of the forcesat Bombay. The youngest brother, Lord Augus- 
tus, was many years rector of Mapledurham, near Reading, and died in 
1854. Of his Lordship’s sisters, one is Viscountess Falkland, another 
married General R. C. Fox, and a third is Lady Augustus Kennedy 
Erskine. The two others, who are deceased, were married respectively 
to the late Earl of Erroll and the late Lord De L’Isle. 


Masor Genera Sir W. H. Steeman, K.C. B., &c.—The death is an- 
nounced of an Indian celebrity, Major-Gen. Sir W. H.Sleeman. Co}, 
Sleeman made his fame as British Resident at Lucknow, in Oude, and 
in dealing with the affairs of that state was Lord Dalhousie’s chief ad- 
viser, At one time while he was there, an attempt was made by night 
upon the life of Col. Sleeman himeelf, in bis own house, which he only 
escaped by having fortunately changed his bed-room that evening. His 
efforts for the suppression of Thuggism are well known, and were very 
successful. He died on his homeward passage from Calcutta, on the 
10th of February last, in the 68th year of his age. 





Mr, James Witson or Woopvitite.—We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. James Wilson, of Woodville, younger brother of the late Professor 
Wilson, which took place on Sunday morning. Mr. Wilson was a dic- 
tinguished naturalist ; he was the author of two well-known works, 
“ The Rod and the Gun,” and “ A Tour Round the North of Scetland,”’ 
and of numerous articles in the JVorth British and other Reviews, He 
was also a member of the Fishery Board. Personally Mr. Wilson was held 
in great respect and affection.— Glasgow Daily Mai/. 


At Shepherd’s-bush, William Webster, Esq., late Captain 16th Queen’s Lan- 
cers.—At his seat, Walhampton, Lymington, Hants, the Rev. Sir George Bar- 
rard, Bart., brother of the late Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart., G.C. 
B., G.C.M.G., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, rector of Burton Coggles, 
Lincolnshire, and vicar of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, in the 88th year of his 
age.—At Newtown Limavady, Lesley Alexander, Esq., late of the 11th Hus- 
sars.—Before ne mane ge aged 17 years and a half, Edw. Dickson Ricard, En- 
sign in the 18th Royal Irish Regt.—At Anaegh, Capt. J. R. Graham Patti- 
son, 2d Warwick Regt., formerly Capt. in H. M.’s 10th Regt.—At Bath, John 
Racey, Esq., aged 73, late of Quebec, Lower Canada.—At Leamington, Sir Fre- 
derick Gustavus Fowke, Bart., of Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire, aged 74.—In 
Portman-street, Septimus Worrell, Esq., late of the Coldstream Guards.—At 
Lechlade, Glocestershire, Capt. W. J. Cole, R.N., K.H.—Ilfracombe, Devon, 
Sir Jas. Meek, Kt., C.B., late Comptroller of the Victualling of H. M.’s Navy. 
—At Brislington, Major-Gen. James Campbell, late Lieut.-Col. 51st Light In- 


fantry. 
Appointutents. 


Lord Wodehouse to be H. M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to H. M. the Emperor of all the Russias —The Hon. Julian Fane, now 
First Paid Attaché to H. M.’s Legation at Vienna, to be Secretary to H. M.'s 
Legation at the Court of St. Petersburg.—Mr. Myer Myers to be H. M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Norfolk, Virginia ; the Consulate is removed to Richmond.—Sir 
P. Braila, President of the Legislative Assembly, and Sir G. F. Bowen, Secre- 
tary to the Lord High Commissioner of the lonian Islands, to be Knights Com- 
manders of the Order of St. Michael and St. George.—A decree in the Moniteur 
authorizes a number of French officers to accept and wear the different deco- 
rations of the Order of the Bath, recently conferred on them by the Queen of 
England. Marshals Vaillant, Pelissier, Canrobert, and Bosquet, and Generals 
de Salles, McMahon, Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely and Morris constitute 
the list of knights grand-crosses ; that of knights commanders is composed of 
fourteen generals and two admirals ; and that of knights companions ot ninety 
one generals and other officers in the army and navy.—Mr. G. B. Matthew, on 
the withdrawal of his exequator, as H. B. M.’s Consul at Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed his son, Mr. ——- Matthew, to transact such official business as can be 


delegated. 
Aru. 


In consequence of the disorderly conduct which prevailed in some of 
the companies, the whole of the 3d Jager Corps at Plymouth is to be dis- 
banded. The government gives each man twelve months’ pay, and pro- 
vides them with free passages either to Germany or America. Truly the 
Foreign Legion has eaused more harm than good.—The Ist Lancashire 
Militia have been recalled to England, which leaves the garrison of the 
Ionian Isiands composed of five regiments of English militia and three 
companies of Artillery.—The following Scotch regiments of militia have 
received orders for immediate disembodiment : Dumfriesshire, Edinburgh 
County (or Queen’s Light Infantry), Edinburgh City Artillery, Fifeshire 
Artillery, Forfarshire Artillery, Inverness-shire, Galloway, 2d Royal La- 
narkshire, and Stirlingshire. Mr. F. Peel has stated that it was not in- 
tended to retain in an embodied state any Scotch militia regiments.— 
Major-General Sir J. Lowe, Governor of Jersey, is to proceed to the Aus- 
tralian colonies.—The strength of the army has been stated at 275,000 ; 
and if we deduct from this the regiments in the pay of the East India 
Company, also the Land Transport Corps and the Commissariat Staff, we 
obtain a total of 239,103 officers and men. Of this number, 8,282 are 
officers, 16,527 are non-commissioned officers, 214,294 are rank and file. 


Navy. 


The Euryalus, 51, Capt. Ramsay, and the Basilisk, 6, Commr. Crofton 
have sailed from Spithead for the West India and Halifax station.—The 
steam-frigate, Sampson, has sailed for Hong-Kong.—The Amphitrite, 
25, Capt. Burridge, has arrived at Spithead. She was commissioned io 
December, 1850, and left Spithead on the 3lst of January following. She 
bas been twice up to the Arctic regions to relieve the Plover, and is the 
largest ship (1,064 tons) that ever reached the latitade of 70, 30 north. 
During this period of nearly five years and a half, she has been upwards 
of three and three-quarters at sea, and has gone 140,000 miles.—The Tri- 
bune, 30, the Cruiser, steam-corvette, the Trident, late from the S. E. 
coast of America, and the Rattler, late from China have been paid off.— 
The steam gun-boats at Devonport are to be fitted with suitable spars 
and sails for a sea voyage, to render them independent of steam ; and! 
is said they are to take an experimental cruise in the Channel. 











APPOINTMENTS.—Capt : N Vansittart to Magicienne—Commrs: C M Luck- 
roft to Coast Guard; E Birstal (add) to Fisgard, forsurveying service.—Lieuts: 
R W D Abercrombie to Atalanta; 8 Tuke to Furyalus; J E M Wilson to 
eooges Hon J A Poland to Esk; W Bde Blaquiere Alban ; H A Clavering 
to Caradoc; A Barrow, F J D’Aguilar, and A H Webb, to Hogue, recommis- 
sioned; G I Malcolm, Flag, to Victory; A Dent to Porcupine; A Blane and Po 
H C Ray to Niger.—Paymasters: E A Amphlett to Niger; H Campion © 
Driver; W F Alexander to Magicienne; B Luxmovre to Atalanta; H _— 
to Merlin.—Surgeons: W Patrick to Niger; F H Bloxall to Vigilant; R Ste 
venson to Mermaid convict.ship; A Jewin to Mohawk; W H Clarke to Os 
prey.—Chaplain : Rey J W Grimes to Magicienne. ; 

Promorions.—In consequence of the death of Lord A. Fitzclarence, Rear- 
Admiral of the White, Rear-Adml Sandon shifts his flag from Blue to — ; 
Capt C H Williams to be Rear-Adml on the Reserved List. Capt H F Greville, 
CB, to be Rear-Adml of the Blue. Capts Vincent, KH, and Radford, KH, = 
the Ketired List, to be add Retired Rear-Adml, without increase of pay.— Cap 


Sir Edward Belcher is to have the good service pension, vacant by the pro- 





motion of Capt H F Greville to his flag. 
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New Books. 


rantsH Conquest Iv Aygrica. By Arthur Helps. New York. 
FO er tell again the decks of discovery and conquest, of which 
the world has many in possession, was not the object of Mr. Helps. It is 
in relation te Slavery and Colonial Government that he addresses him- 
self to going over often-trodden ground ; and the two volumes before us 
are the first instalment of the work, The writer, by the way, is an En- 
glishman who has acquired some standing as a man of letters and a oe 
losopher, by his essays published under the title of “ Friends in Council. 
Interested deeply in ethnological studies, he here endeavours to trace out 
what he calls the system of commercial slavery, as contradistinguished 
from the enslavement of captives made by conquerors in war, which lat 
ter system culminated under the Roman Empire. The effect produced 
upon races, by the adventurous colonization of the fifteenth and subse- 
quent centuries, seems, we say, to be the object in view. This, we pre- 
sume, will be more palpable as the work progress. At present—though 
there are not wanting digressions that point to the mora’ and show the au- 
thor’s capacity to work it oat—the pages are mainly occupied with the 
familiar doings of Prince Henry of Portugal, Columbus, Vasco Nanez, 
Las Casas, Cortez, and other noted men of their age. The first volame 
commences with the Portuguese expeditions to the Canary Islands and 
the Western coast of Africa: the second closes with the siege of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. 

Mr. Helpe’s style is simple and agreeable. He does not affect the pomp 
of words ; you are struck rather by his thoughtfulness than by his bril- 
liancy—so much the better. His notes at the foot-pages are copious 
and instructive. We notice in the many and acceptable maps, em- 
bodied in the text, a curious innovation, which is absurd. The same one 
is repeated in some instances six or eight times.—We shall be glad to 
accompany Mr. Helps as he comes down to later days. 


Tue Evements or Natural Pumosoruy. By 4. W. Sprague. Bos- 
ton. Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A valuable work, and one that will be 
found practically useful in the course of teaching, inasmuch as it deals 
with facts rather than principles, and inasmuch as its descriptions are 
made clearly intelligible by the aid of very numerous engravings. The 
title-page sets these down at 280 in number. We have not counted them, 
but can speak very favourably of their execution. Steam, electricity, 
magnetism, bydrostatics, and many othérs of the sciences and inventions 
that mark the progress of knowledge, have rarely been set before the pub- 
lic in more intelligible and convenient shape. We commend this duode- 
cimo to approval. 


Tue Lire ayp Travets or Heroporus. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
New York. Harpers.—A couple of volumes that may be enjoyed or 
criticised, at the reader’s option. We ourselves have been content with 
the former process, following Herodotus in this “imaginary biography 
founded on fact,’’ without caring whether all the learned men of all the 
schools would admit the reasonableness and probable correctness of every 
incident and scene that is described. The author himself—Mr. Wheeler, 
we mean, not Herodotus—acknowledges that he sometimes lays himself 
open to the queries of the erudite, by choosing one version of a disputed 
point, and failing to enumerate those that he passes by. But he names 
many authorities ; asserts that his preferences have been conscientious ; 
and avers—which we believe—that this work may induce a closer exa- 
mination of more elaborate histories, by enlisting popular attention to 
the most interesting portions of the world as they existed five centuries 
before Christ. If you are weary of journeyings to modern lands, embark 
with Herodotus, and range amongst peoples and through countries that 
we usually forget, so soon as we leave school or college. 

Tue Earnest Man; orn, Toe Cuaracrer anp Lasours or ADONIRAM 
Jopson. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
—Entertaining strong doubts whether the zeal and time and money, that 
are expended on Foreign Missions, might not be more profitably devoted 
to humanizing and Christianizing the heathen reprobates who live and die 
like brutes amongst us, we still bow with reverence and admiration before 
the record of such a life as this. Dr. Judson interpreted literally the in- 
junction, “‘ Go preach the Gospel to every creature ;” and to the fulfil- 
ment of this sacred duty—as it seemed to him—he devoted himself with 
an assiduity and self-denial, never exceeded. But his doings and his 
sufferings in Birmah are familiar to the religious world. This memoir, 
which puts his noble existence before the public in the compass of one 
duodecimo volume, may be read with advantage in a wider circle 
than the term “ religious world” would imply. ‘“ The Earnest Man” 
should be contemplated by such members of the world at large, as have 
any aspirations to be great or good. 


Tue Portica, Works or ALFRED TENNYSON. Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields—A charming miniature volume of 518 pages, the first and oply 
edition of the Laureate’s complete works. It is just the size to slip into 
your pocket or work-basket when you start for the eountry. Once in 
the country you can not fail to pore over it. If you are not already ac- 
quainted with Tennyson, you will be tempted to read him, he is so attrac- 
tive in his present livery of blue and gold ; if you have read him, you 
will be delighted to renew his acquaintance. But the lines below say all 
that we would say. They are, we believe, from the graceful pen of Mr. 
Geo. S. Hillard, of Boston, whom we remember as the author of “ Six 


Months in Italy,” and are copied from the Boston Transcript of 
June 6. : 


ON RECEIVING A COPY OF TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


When your new Tennyson I hold, dear friend, 
Where blue and gold, like sky and sunbeam, blend,— 
A fairy tome—of not too large a grasp 

For Queen Titania’s fairy hand to clasp,— 

I feel fresh truth in the old saying wise, 

That greatest worth in smallest parcels lies. 

Will not the diamond, that fiery spark, 

Buy a whole guarry full of granite stark 1 

Does not the flaunting holly-hock give place 

To that pale flower, with downward, droo ing face, 
Which Summer fashions of the Moonbeam’s sheen 
And sets in tents of purest emerald green ? 


Well suits your book with this sweet month of June, 
When earth and sky are in their perfect tune ; 
For when I read its golden words, I think 
1 hear the brown thrush and the bob-o-link i— 
I hear the summer brook, the summer breeze, 
I hear the whisper of the swaying trees ; 
° Between the lines red roses seem to grow, 
And lilies white around the margin blow ; 
Cloud shadows swift across the meadows pass, 
And fruit trees drop their blossoms on the grass. 


Thanks to the poet, who to dusty hearts 

e balm and bloom of summer fields imparts ; 
Who gives the toil-worn mind a Pp e Tree 
To the brown mountain and the sparkling sea ; 
Who lifts the thoughts from earth, and pours a ray 
Of fairy land around life’s common way. 


And thanks to you, who put this precious wine 
ae a the poet’s heart, in flask z fine, . 
x e = may clasp it, and the pocket hold : 

casket small, but filled with perfect gold. G. 8. H. 


A History or Eprpurca. By John Anderson. London —Edinburgh 
pas city which deserves a History, as the traveller, who, waking, eces 
per is window the huge old Castle standing against the sky will 
th y admit. The contrast between the rude feudal picturesqueness of 

e Old Town and the classic neatnegs and elegance of the New,—the 
Which ie pene contre of which it is set, and the indescribable charm 
which it derives from a certain consciousness you have of the neighbour- 


hood of the sea,—make the Scottish capital linger in the traveller’s me- 
mory, even though it be with reminiscences of the real Athens. 
There is a kind of wild beauty about it, ruder, indeed, but somewhat 
similar in effect to the beauty of the City of the Violet Crown. No won- 
der pet Bie alban Rock ereene Oe ace, and sang its praise in the 
very of bis spirit-stirrin 
ing of ee shoowdasine-tiee love of old gables and old stories 

ngled with common sense and modern prudence and worldliness—was 
quite a natural product and intellectual coun of the town. 

Again, Edinburgh has been a kind of little theatre on which the hie- 
tory of Europe has played itself like a play. First came Celtic Edin- 
bargh, with its barbarous princes ond poly fights; and we seé a group 
of buts under the shadow of the Castle Rock; and a party of Roman 
soldiers from the far South is working away at a chain of forts in the cold 
wet air, and Agricola, with the noble and gentle presence which an illus- 
trious artist has preserved for us, advances northward at their head. B 
and by, comes the Dane with his long hair, and the Norman King wi 
his mailed Barons. And now, we have feudal Edinburgh, whose image 
may still be seen in the Old Town. The Abbey of pe ae rises. There 
are tournaments on the fields by the north loch. Rude fairs and homely 
markets are held variously about the hilly streets. The landholders come 
riding into the town to attend parliament, with a clatter of retainers be- 
hind them,—and there is the din of incessant feud and bloodshed,—and 
amidst it all, the Scottish character is hardening iteelf for the work it has 
to do in the world’s civilization. All the while, life is hard and rude 
enough ; and when good garrulous Froissart is under the roof of the 
Earl of Douglas, he secretly contrasts the life of the proud Scottish no- 
bles with the softness and sumptuousness of that of the nobles of sunn 
France. Next comes the Reformer on the scene. Knox thunders out 
terrible earnestness, ao relieved by sarcastic scorn and rustic humour. 
Mary is listening to the singing of an ugly little Italian (whom twenty 
daggers await) in Holyrood Palace. Away pass in melancholy proces- 
sion, Mary with her face, and the gallant gentlemen, like Lord Her- 
ries, whom she lured to her side—and the grave and wise Regent Mur- 
ray—and the stern and grasping Regent Morton (feudal Baron and Pres- 
byterian in one);—and the reign of the Kirk commences which is to give 
to modern Scotland its character. 

We see the Great Civil War begin, for it is a Sunday in July, 1637, 
and the Dean of Edinburgh, Dr. Hannay, rises “in his sacerdotal abull- 
ziements,” to read Charles and Laud’s litargy,—and “Jenny Geddes” 
hurls her stool at him,—and the riot which follows is the opening of the 
long roll of thunder which is to startle Britain for years. There is a 
vision of Montrose’s scaffold,—and an echo from the hoofs of the horses 
of Claverhouse’s dragoons,—and we see for a moment the Queen Anne 
poses of Edinburgh—Allan Ramsay cha ting to a little man in a wig 
rom England called John Gay, and Jacobite old ladies talking treason 
and Scotch over tea-tables. The last bit of feudal romance transacts it- 
self on the Edinburgh theatre in 1745 ; and we find ourselves looking at 
the homely after-piece of Edinburgh modern life,—the respectable, de- 
corous,—must we say rather provincial ?—Edinburgh of to-day. In fact, 
the history of Edinburgh is, in little, as we have hinted, the history of 
Europe. But it never got a chance of being a great capital, and it never 
rose in the same Vos we over the rest of Scotland as London has risen 
over the rest of England. The departure of James the Sixth gave its ca- 
pitalship the first blow—the Union its final one. It must be content 
(seeing how London overshadows it) with its beauty and its renown. — 

Mr. Anderson has produced a useful, indeed, a necessary, book. “ Mait- 
land’s History,”—the standard old work—which has been of use to so 
many men, including Robertson, is old fashioned, prolix and heavy, how- 
ever full of valuable material. We do not say that the present history 
has much li value, or would gratify the reader who, reading for 
style and picture, wished for a book to exercise over him a charm like 
that of the city. Indeed, in the higher qualities, the work is deficient :— 
and we have to pick a quarrel with the author for an odd statement about 
Buchanan, which too significantly indicates where the deficiency lies. 
When he comes in his “ Annals” to George’s date he observes,—‘‘ Beside 
his great learning, Buchanan has always been traditionally held as a man 
of un-common wit, and humour.”—Now, Buchanan had colloquial wit as 
one or two sayings show. But we much fear that Mr. Anderson’s mind 
has been running on the popular notion (familiar to all who have ever 


scene jester! We hope not ; but really this looks like it. At all events, it is 
an extraordinary thing that the vulgar in Scotland have always looked 
on the grave and soholesty George as the author of some of the most gross 
old stories on record,—and apparently only because it suited compilers 
of these stories to attribute them to some man with a famous name. 
Anderson, in any case, should have been more explicit, and not have ap- 

ared to countenance this very curious old popular notion. Elsewhere 
be tells us that the Douglases “were created lords of Parliament by 
Malcolm Canmore in the eleventh century,” which is more than the 
doughtiest Douglas would now-a-days assert in hearing of a genealogist. 
In short, there is no great vigour or originality of mind about Mr. An- 
derson’s performance, nor is it everywhere impregnable in points of de- 
tail, But we may go so far as to say that it is a respectable and practi- 
cal kind of compilation. Edinburgh must still wait its historian.—<Athe- 
neum. 


Tue Rep RIVER SETTLEMENT ; ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT State. 
By Alex. Ross, author of * The Fur Hunter,” and“ The Far West.” 
London.—In this book there are faults of arrangement, of treatment, and 
of temper ; but the subject is novel, curious, and not without interest, 
while a strong sense of the real obtains throughout. Scotch emigrants, 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants, Indians, half-breeds, French Canadi- 
ans, with an occasional glimpse of an American trader, form the dramatis 
personz. The scene is in the centre of the North American continent, in 
about the 50th degree of North latitude ; but the reader who refers to 
the map had better look for Lake Winnipeg, into the southern part of 
which the streams that water the Red River Settlement fall. The story 
is that of the struggles of a small colony some forty-five years old, in- 
cluding famine, frost, snow, flood, the plagues of birds, grasshoppers or 
locusts, and mice, with an attack of severe pestilence—the “ bloody flax”’ 
of the old navigators, which swept away great numbers. There were a 
few quarrels among themselves, arising from such a mixture of races, 
sometimes ending in bloodshed ; there are plenty of complaints agaihst 
the masters of the settlement, which strike us as displaying more clearly 
the fault-finding disposition visible in Mr. Ross’s former works, “ The 
Fur-Hunters” and the “ Colombia River.” 

An economical error was committed in founding the colony, from its 
position and the extreme and inhospitable nature of the climate. The 
temperature varies from 105 degrees in summer to 40 degrees below zero 
in winter, and Mr. Ross has seen it 49°. The remote situation of the co- 
lony not only shuts it out from trade or markets, but almost from com- 
munication with the world, except through the Hudson’s Bay trading 
vessels or an occasional visitant from Canada. If the colony was to be 
founded at all, the Red River was the best place ; and every effort seems 
to have been made by money and schemes to secure its comfort and pros- 
perity. According to Mr. Ross, it cost the founder, Lord Selkirk, 
£85,000 in about a dozen years ; since his death, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have been at continual expenses with it. Now three, now four, now 
five thousand pounds, have been spent for experimental farms or similar 
undertakings. Horses, bulls, implements, seem to have been imported 
at the Company’s charge ; and besides the annual payment of salaries, 
they took off the corn and other productions the colonists could raise, at 
a liberal price. The census of 1849 gave a total of 5,391 persons ; this 
number Mr. Ross estimates to have increased to 6,500 in 1855. Asa 
large proportion, however, consists of half-breed and Canadian hunters, 
who would be in the country, colony or no colony, and who make the 
Red River Settlement their head-quarters, without contributing much to 
its wealth or well-being, it may safely be said that, after common go- 
vernment expenses and trading supplies are deducted, every adult male 
in the colony has cost as much as would have set him up in business in a 
small way. 

The foundation of the settlement, in 1811, was attributed to various 
ie sepeniiien to the celebrated North-Western Fur Company ; 
the Hudson Bay Company’s desire to keep their retired servants in their 
territory ; Lord Selkirk and his friends avowed a religious object—a wish 
to convert the Indians, and spread education over Rupert’s Land. This 
last Mr. Ross thinks was really the trae motive ; and if small success has 
attended the attempt, it does not seem to have been for lack of means or 
trying. There are seven churches and twelve schools, besides more cler- 
gymen than Mr. Ross thinks are wanted in the settlement, as well as a 
couple of bishops. It is probable that all the motives were in operation ; 
and further, the Company might properly wish to raise provisions in their 
own territory, for their people at the various forts, instead of having to 
| import them. 
| The first emigrants were well chosen ; consisting of Highland families, 
| accustomed to hardship, privations, and a severe climate. Nor could 
| any other persons have struggled through. From some oversight or 





mismanagement, difficult to reconcile with the liberality of Lord Sel-' 


' kirk or the experience of the Hadseon’s Bay Company’s servants, provi- 


mind, with its strange blend- | and dressed 


looked at the old chap-books) that Buchanan was the king’s fool, and an ob- | 4 





toa They. were eee tae Tekeoae aurival st thle ogy 


tion. They were { beset, frightened, 
agents of the North-Western A 
“ Bat a few hours had over their heads in 
tion, when an array of armed men, of 
in the savage costume of 
were unwelcome visitors. These crested warriors, for the most part, were en.- 


ployés of the North-West Com and as their peremptory mandate to 
part was soon aggravated by the fear of : - 


was resolved to seek refuge at Pembina, (a 
frontier,) seventy miles distant, whither ,, ling 

took for Indians, promised to conduct them. settlement of this contract 
pe t= —_ i = 6 each other’s lan as 

as it was interesting ; the lan emplo the one side being 

broken English, on the other on Balen aon and mongrel ce aig | ead 
gain proved to be a hard one for ihe emj ts. The Indians 
their children and others not able to walt : but all the rest, 
men, had to trudge on fcou; while all their little superflui were 
with we way of recomyeuse to their guides. One man, for e le, to 
give h gun. an old family piece that had been carried by his fa e 
battle of Culloden, which under any other circumstances no money would have 


y 
purchased. One of the women also parted with ° 
of which on her finger was a temptation to the Indians, who Pj fom 


fond of trinkets. The journey to Pembina exhibj strange 
things ; the savage, in aristocratic dn mg a 
and mounted on a fine horse, while the child of civilization pay 
bled, was compelled to walk after him on foot. No sooner had the 
got under way, than the lords of freedom scampered on ahead, and 
out of sight with the children, leaving the bewildered mothers in a state of 
anxious foreboding, —t and crying after them for their babes. 
tious trick, as their guides doubtless thought it, was often played them ; but 
without any other harm than a fright. In other respects he emigrants suf- 
fered y, one ae cold, wet, and walking in English shoes: their 
tered swelled, so that many of them were hardly able to move by 
ea ee a stn ad tt 
“ All th considered, the In perfo eir contract faithf 
with much indulgence to their followers ; who acquired a better meowitlag at 
their character as they proceeded.” 
Their difficulties were by no means over; the North-West Com y 
to trouble them by open hostility and covert treachery, Pow 
times, in fact, had the work of settlement to begin anew ; and when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company finally triumphed over their rivals and bought 
them out, natural evils continued to beset the colonists ; in one year, for 
example, they had snow in Janegnd frost in August. In 1826, they were 
visited by a tremendous inuada on, which nearly ruined the colony. 
* - > 


Religion and religious differences form a prominent topic in the story 
of the Red River Settlement. By an early agreement, the Scotch were 
to have a minister of their own persuasion ; but he never made his ap- 

earance. Mr. Ross attributes an improper zeal for the Church of Eng- 
and to Lord Selkirk’s agent and the ompeny. It would rather appear 
to be habit and indifference, than over-zeal, that sent out clergymen of 
the English Church, as for ten years there was no m of religion at 
all in the place ; and the “ Pa 
the matter quite in the style of the old school of Col Governors, 

“No communication being made to the colony either by Lord Selkirk or his 
agent Mr. Pritchard, application was made time after time to Alexander 
M‘Donell, who had been recently appointed Governor of the colony, but equally 
without result. That gentleman, himself a , did not take much in 
in Presbyterian politics ; but told the Scotch, by “7 of consolation, that they 
might live as he himself did, without a church at all.” 

In addition to the regular story of the colony told in the form of an- 
nals, the reader will find a variety of miscellaneous topics treated in the 
volume. There are pictures of half-breeds and Indians; with descrip- 
tions of the baffalo-huntiags that take place upon a large scale every 
summer ; a pursuit which Mr. Ross says demoralizes the people, and de- 
ranges the colony, by carrying off all the labour, and raising its price ; 
the people of French and Indian races never settling to regular work, if 
they can by possibility exist in any other way. We also catch some 
glimpses of the Americans across the border, and of their efforts to in- 
fuse discontent with their Government into the simple-minded people of 
the colony. How simple they must be, a few facts will indicate. For a 


1839) the settlement was without a lawyer ; disputes being settled ami- 
cably, or by the strongest. It may be judged that the practitioner did 
not go of his own accord, but was sent by the Company as Jadge and Re- 
corder. With him came strife—we imagine in the ratiocinative form ; for 
something like shooting men, and mistakes in meum and tuum, had 


Mr. vailed from the beginning. Even at this present time of writing, there is 


“no land-tax, no landlord, no rent-days, nor dues of any kind to church 
or state.” There is, however, a small black cloud threatening the future 
of Red River in the matter of imports and indebtedness. The “united 
invoices” of the importers in a given year “ amounted to £11,000 ster- 
ling! Nay, we might select ten individuals out of the petty traders 
whose united book-debts at this time amount to £3750 ;” and the histo- 
rian goes on to ask, “ Will any one say that the system has not become 
monstrous and intolerable?” Alas, Mr. Roses, fifty years’ residence in the 
wilderness bas narrowed your ideas. If an average credit of £375 among 
the foreign importers disturbs your mind, what would you say if you were 
suddenly transported from the banks of the Red River to Basinghall 
Street ?—London Spectator. 
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RIFLED CANNON; BALLS RUNNING OUT OF BOUNDS. 


The Manchester Guardian of Wednesday gives some interesting de- 
tails of the recent experiments made on the north shore, near Liverpool, 
for the purpose of determining the range of the projectiles invented by 
Mr. Whitworth, when fired from his rifled cannon, with charges of pow- 
der somewhat more nearly ap ching the ordinary charges employed 
in the artillery service than those which could be used on the limited 
range at bis command, where his former experiments were made. 

The first shot fired was a 24-pounder, with a charge of one pound of 
powder, at an elevation of eight degrees. As nearly as could be ascer- 
tained the shot grazed the sand at a distance of about 1,250 yards from 
the guo, and after several rockets reached an ultimate range of rather 
more than 2,000 yards. The third shot (a 24-pounder) fired with two 
pounds of powder, struck the sand and was thence considerably diverted 
to the right, towards the Waterloo houses, against the iron palisade in 
front of one of which it finally struck. The last shot (a 24-pounder), 
which was fired at elevation of 8} degrees, with the increased eharge of 
two pounds and a half of powder, exhibited in a very striking manner both 
the extraordi powers of the new projectiles, and the risk that may 
attend an incautious use of them in places not suited for the purpose. 
The course of the shot was marked with considerably more accu 
than that of any of ite predecessors. It first struck the sand at the dis- 
tance of 2,800 yards from the gun (a very extraordinary flight, ae our 
readers will find hereafter); and, after several rebounds, each tending to 
divert it more and more to the right of the line of fire, it eventually pas- 
sed through a bay-window into the drawing-room ofa house belon to 
Mr. Horton, at a place ealled Brighton, and situate several hun 
to the northward of Waterloo. After passing through the plate- of 
the window, it struck a lady’s work-table standing near it, it 
smashed to pieces, and drove across the room, and then fell on the carpet 
without doing any further mischief, except that of causing great and 
well-founded alarm to the lady who was seated by the fire. 

We have stated that the first range of this shot—that is, its flight be- 
fore touching the ground—was very extraordinary, 98 will appear from 
aa examination of the ranges of guns of different calibres, and with dif- 
ferent charges of powder, given in Sir Howard Douglas’s Treatise on 
Naval Gunnery, the standard work on subjects of nature. It ap- 
pears from a table of “ranges with sea-service iron ordinance, single- 





shotted, obtained on board Her Mejesty’s sbip Excellent, that the aver- 
age clear range of a 24lb. gun,7 feet 6 inches long, weighing 40 cwt., 
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e an undue seven to Mr. Whitworth’s tile, we ma, 
av ranges of the 24-pounders on the Excellent, wi 
of 8b. 0 foam 4 as above mentioned, and fired at 9 and 10 
elevation, were 2,400 and 2,600 yards respectively ; being in 
400, and in the aon og 9 yards less tian the sean © — 

h’s gun at 83 degrees. It is necessary to explain, however, 
Suter Sliarities in the flight of projectiles shaped like those of Mr. 
Whitworth’s, which will require carefal attention whenever they are 

se. It has been ascertained by a large number of careful 
Observations with rifles of various sizes and forms, that a ball which is 
rifled from left to right always deviates to the right of the true line 
of fire, while one rifled the contrary way deviates in the contrary di- 
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rection. 
These deviations, however, so long as the ball merely passes Yorn 
the air, appear to be subject to constant and regular laws, and can 
allowed for by a due adjustment of the sights on the gun. There is an- 
other deviation, however, leading to the rather alarming results detailed 
above, which does not appear to be amenable to any ready means of cor- 
rection. Whether the extraordinary deviation observed on Tuesday last, 
amounting in one case, apparently to nearly 45 degrees from the true di- 
rection, was in any manner due to the loose sand on which the exper! 
ments were made, we are unable to say. So far as we could judge, no 
traces of any such deviation were perceptible im the ricochet firing in 
Mr. Whitworth’s nds. In that case the elevation of the gun was only 
two which may have caused some difference in the results. We 
find to the Minié 
deviate from the true line of on striking the earth, was well 
to Sir Howard Douglas, and is explained in the appendix to his 
Speaking of the Minié ball, he says: “ With an elevation of 
the shot is said to make good ricochets ; but the grazes, in- 
stead of being in the direction of the previous flight, would, in conse- 
uence of the elongated form of the shot, be greatly and irregularly de- 
fected.” Of course this objection would not apply to long shots, fired 
with greater elevation than eight de and for such practice Mr. Whit- 
worth’s gun and projectile seem, from their great range, to be peculiarly 
ada) We understand that Mr. Whitworth’s experiments are likely 
to be resumed on an early day.—London paper, May 10. 
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BALANCE-SHEET OP THE WAR. 


The grand net total of the loss or gain by the late contest, to each 
party in the Paris Conference, may be tabulated. 
. Termination of Mussulman tyranny over Christians. 
’ he strip of Bessarabian territory. A place in the European system. 
France. A apes Fad Napoleon III. among the potentates. A voice in the 
of Europe. 
commercial obstructions in the Black Sea, and perhaps 
. th Russia. 
Austria. Logs of position. Complications in Italy. 
Prussia. Reduction to secondary place in the Conference of European Pow- 


ers. 
- A position among the Powers of Europe. An European support 
Sutin. Dismantling of the Aland fortifications and military establishments. 
Russia. Loss of protectorate in Turkey, of the Danube bank, of the Aland 
fortifications, of military position in the East, of Ecropean dictatorship. 
Fiasco of Peter the Great encroachment policy. 
Institution of Alexander the Second peace and commerce policy. 


Europe gains wm peers of commercial rights during war, and pro- 
vision for arbitration in certain cases vice war. With respect to the in- 
dividual states, there isa direct ratio between the loss or gain and the 
moral deserts of each state as the upholder of public law or the reverse. 
The fortune of war is unusually in harmony with political justice.— Spec- 
tator. 


Tue Famous Disners at Hotitann Hovse.—“ Talking of Lady Hol- 
land’s crowded dinners, and her bidding people constantly ‘to make 
room,’ Luttrell said, ‘It must certainly be made, for it does not exist.’ 
Dined at Lady Holland’s, Found in the hall, as I was going in, a victim 
of one of her ways of making room, in the person of Gore, who was put- 
ting on his great coat to take his departure, having been sent away by 

Lady for want of room. Company, Lord Melbourne, Lords Errol and 
Kianair, (if I recollect right,) Lord Dalmeny, and a good many more. 
So great was the ‘ pressure from without,’ that Allen, after he had per- 
formed his carving part, retired to a small side-table to dine. All was 
very agreeable, however, and I have seldom seen Lord Melbourne in such 
pn pe Rogers’s theory is that the close packing of Lady Holland’s 

is one of the secrets of their conversableness and agreeableness ; 
= > . 


and —o he is right . 

“ Some talk with Allen ; during which I asked him whether he did not 
sometimes feel wearied by the sort of effort it must be to keep up con- 
versation during these evenings ; and he owned that it was frequently a 
most heavy task, and if he had followed his own taste and wishes he would 
long since have given up that mode of life. For myself, (as I believe I 
told hit, ) that Holland House sort of existence, though by far the best 
specimen of its kind going, would appear to me, for any continuance, the 
most wearisome of all kinds of slavery ; and the best result I find of my 
occasional visits to town is the real relish with which I return to my quiet 
garden and study, where, in the mute society of my own thoughts and 
books, { am never either offended or wearied.’”’"—Moore’s Memoirs. 


Betrer Late THAN Never.—There were three things that Solomon, 
albeit the wisest of men, understood not. There are three things that 
have defied all modern comprehension, namely, why dustmen wear red 
breeches ; why dogs turn round three times before they lie down to 
sleep ; and why great men never read anything in a newspaper unless 
“ their attention isdrawn to it.” Buta perplexity passing all these was 
the gaps of Mr. D’Israeli, who, understanding everything else in the 
world and cut of the world, never could comprehend what we were at 
war about. What speeches without end he made on that text, For what 
are we at war? How often he asked the question, and paused for a re- 
ply. How often and how stoutly he maintained that the object of the 
war was not, and could not be, explained by the Ministry, for this recon- 
dite reason, that object there was none. They had gone to war nobody 
knew why ; or they had gone to war simply and solely to have a war 
policy to keep them in office. All this served very well during the war, 

t it is of no more use now than the piles of shot and shell of the em- 

ment of which against the Russians we are so sorely disappointed. 
now see what Mr. D’Israeli says in his speech on the vote of thanks to 
the land and sea forces : 

The object of the war was from the beginning understood by the people of 
this country, and the contest has been sustained by them 
which can aly be derived from conviction. . on eee 

How was it then that Mr. D’Israeli was so far behind the people in 
comprehension that he never made this discovery till Thursday night? 
He was the only man who did not know what every one else knew till 
the thing was over, and nothing to be made of disputing about it—Lon- 
don Examiner. 

THANKSGIVING FoR Peace.—On Sunday, May 4, the da 


to the Y appropriated 


solemnity of national thanksgiving, all the churches in the 
were filled. The Queen herself,with e husband and children, 
ed the afternoon service at Westminster Abbey. The Peers had 
been there in the morning—at least the Lord Chancellor and about a 
dozen others—listening to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The Commons, 
headed by the Speaker, and mustering 100 strong, went to St. Mar- 
garet’s, where their own Chaplain, Reverend Thomas Garnier, 
preached to them. The Lord Mayor and the Corporation, according to 
ancient custom, betook themselves to St. Paul’s, and heard an impressive 
discourse from Dean Milman. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
at Trinity Church, Chelsea; and the pulpits of the other churches were 
casnpied chiefly by their proper incumbents, The general character of 
the sermons delivered does not call forremark. The preachers reminded 
those who have been “ balked of their meed of glory,” that high-wrought 
tations have been 


expec’ pang we before now, and that the issue of 
battles is with God: and while denouncing the horrible character of all 


wars, seme of them did not forget to remind us that é has its | 
and war its blessings—London paper, May 10. —— -_ 


A Moysrer Macepormne.—M. Soyer has sent the Editor of the Times 
the following recipe for a dish prepared by him at General Codrington’s 
déjetiner on the 1 th ult. He speaks of it (and truly enough, no doubt) 
as & © pice de resistance, which was much relished by the il- 
lustrious guests, especially by General Liiders, to whom he dedicated it. 
It is, he ange, “nearly the closing featare of his mission.” “ Soyer’s Cual- 
inary Emblem of Peace, the Macédoine Lubersienne 4 la Alexander II. 


This monster dish was composed of —12 cases of preserved lobsters, 2 cases 
of preserved lampreys, 2 cases of preserved sardines, 1 bottle of preserved 
anchovies, 1 case of preserved caviar, 1 case of preserved sturgeon, 1 case 
of pocsieves tunny, 2 cases of preserved 0 2lbs of fresh prawas, 4\bs 
of turbot (cloutée), 12 Russian pickled cucumbers, 4 bottles of olives, 
1 bottle of mixed pickles, 1 bottle of Indian pickles, 1 bottle of French 
beans, 2 bottles of mushrooms, 4 bottle of mangoes, 2 bottles of truffles, 
2 cases of peas, 2 cases of mixed preserved vegetables, 4 dozen of cab- 
bage lettuces, and 100 eggs. The sauce was composed as follows : 6 bot- 
tles of salad oil, 1 tarragon vinegar, 4 tarragon Chili vinegar, 2 boxes of 
preserved cream (whipped), 4!b of sugar, 6 eschalots, salt, cayenne, pepper 
mustard, and 4oz Oriental fiae herbs, which are quite unknown in our 
English ens. The whole was artistically dished up on one of the cov- 
ers of M. Soyer’s new field stoves, as now used by the troops, and w hich 
was taken off for the purpose, no dish sufficiently large being obtainable 
to contain the whole of this miscellaneous composition. This pyramidal 
dish was encircled with the wreath of olives, and surmounted by small 
flags of the assembled nations.” 


ImpeRiAL GRANDEUR; AN AmBaAssapoR’s Desians.—The subject of the 
unlimited credit of M.de Morny for his Russian expedition occupies as 
more than any other. It seems as if, like the desperate gambler, our go- 
vernment, finding the game a losing one on all sides, throws down the 
last stakes without care or calculation, and tarns aside from the board, 
leaving to fate alone the disentanglement of its fortunes. It is generally 
known at present that Morny is officially named Regent, instead of Prince 
Napoleon, towards whom the Empress is said to entertain an invincible 
dislike. It is this new dignity which obliges Count Morny to a regal dis- 
play upon the occasion of the Emperor Alexander’s coronation, and it is 
fa | that when a grant of four millions was proposed by the Emperor for 
the expenses of that ceremony, M. de Morny unblushiogly exclaimed, 
“Four millions! And how amI to pay the rest?” The suite of the 
Regent Morny is composed of two hundred persons, all taken from the 
entourage of the Emperor, and the names of some of these will astonish 
you in such company, for not only has aristocracy of birth become an idle 
name, but aristocracy of taste and sentiment has been sacrificed upon the 
parquets of the Bourse. M.de Morny himself views with boldness the 
ome pe of making a figure to which neither his birth nor talents could 

ave enabled him to aspire ; his ambition is conficed to the prospect of 


monopolising the whole réseau of the railways of Russia.—Paris letter, 
May 22. 


Tom Moore’s Po.irics.—The subjoined lively epigram was published 
. Dublin, at the time that the representation of Limerick was offered to 
oore :— 
When Limerick, in idle whim, 
Moore as her member lately courted, 
“* The boys,”’ for form’s sake, ask’d of him 
To state what party he supported. 


When thus his answer promptly ran 
(Now give the wit his meed of glory), 
“ I’m of no party, as a man,— 
But, as a poet, am-a-tory.” 
These clever verses have been attributed to the pen of the late witty 
Dominick Renayne, M.P. for Clonmel. 


Sre Coxin Campsect’s Presentation Sworp.—A meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Sir Colin Campbell’s presentation sword was held on Friday 
afternoon in the Sheriff’s Chambers, Glasgow, to receive the sword from the 
hands of the manufacturer. Mr. D.C. Rait, jeweller, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, produced the sword, a beautiful piece of workmanship, elegant- 
ly mounted, and adorned with jewels, The basket hilt is of silver, gilt 
with the Glasgow arms, and the Campbell crest and motto, “ Be mindful,’’ 
and beneath Sir Colin's monograph, “C.C.”’ On the blade there is an 
inscription, showing that the sword was presented by upwards of 6,000 
of his fellow-countrymen in Glasgow. The cost of the whole is about 
£250. Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., who occupied the chair, stated that 
he learned from his son, at — serving under Sir C. Campbell, that 
the Highland Division, and their commander, might be expected home in 
about two months. The officers of the Highland Division had arranged 
to entertain Sir Colin to a grand banquet before leaving the Crimea. Sir 
Archibald stated that the Highlanders in Newcastle proposed to visit 
Glasgow on the occasion of the presentation to Sir Colin, that they might 
at the same time present him with their gift. Sir Archibald stated that 
the story in the Morning Advertiser about Sir Colin Campbell having 
demanded his recall was without foundation.— Scotsman. 


AMERICAN DecrREES oN Court Costume.—Mr. Marcy, the American 
Secretary, whe has manifested such an obstinate and impracticable spirit 
in bis co dence with our Government, is determined to be consia- 
tent in all things, and has actually, after due consultation with the go- 
vernment tailors of the United States, defiaed and prescribed the dress in 
which all American gentlemen must appear at foreign courts, and at our 
own especially. The order which has been conveyed to the American 
legation is not limited in its application to the members of the diploma- 
tic corps, but to all free and independent citizens, who thus do not enjoy 
the same liberty of action which the subjects of the monarchies of Europe 
to a certain extent do. The costume which the united taste and wisdom 
of Mr. Marcy and his coadjutors have decided on, consists of an ordinary 
black dress coat, a white waistcoat, white cravat, black pantaloons or 
breeches, silk stockings, a black sword and a cocked hat. Several 
American gentlemen have expressed their feelings of annoyance at this 
proceeding of Mr. Marcy. They would willingly, when seeking for their 
own pleasure to pay their respects to the Sovereign of Great Britain, and 
as a matter of true politeness and good taste, conform to the usages and 
customs of her court ; but this order of Mr. Marcy is of so imperative a 
nature as to leave the intelligent members of the great republic no op- 
tion.—London Court Journal. 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP AMONGST THE TuRKS.— Yesterday (Whitsunday) 
the bells rung for the first time on the shores of the Bosphorus inviting 
the faithful to Protestant worship. The chapel at Ortakoi was opened. I 
wrote to you before how it was entirely got up by private subscription, 
and how, unnoticed and unaided, the English colony of Ortakoi decided 
to wave all sectarian differences, and to unite in building a suitable place 
of Divine worship ; they have completely succeeded, and it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine anything more simple, tasteful, and suitable to the pur- 
pose, namely, to serve as a temporary church. It is situated on one of 
the highest points above Ortakoi, commanding a most beautiful view over 
the lower part of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn. The style of the 
building is early Gothic, a simple parallelogram, with a porch on one 
side. All gaudiness has been avoided, and simplicity assumed as the 
ruling principle, and the effect is charming. On entering it you would 
think yourself transported to some humble church in Old England. The 
interior is not yet quite fitted up owing to the shortness of time, but suffi- 
ciently finished not to disappoint the good people of Ortakoi, who were 
promised to have their new church opened on Whit Sunday. A harmo- 
nium, assisted by some clarionets, played by musicians from Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Queen, acted as the organ. Mr. Blakiston, the Chaplain of 
the Embassy, read the forenoon sermon, and Mr. Curtis that in the after- 
noon, Asa good number of English came from Pera to attend the inau- 
goose of this first place of worship, after the Liturgy of the Church of 

ngland, a third service was held for the regular congregation in the even- 
ing. The church is capable of holding 120 to 130 people.—Letter from 
Constantinople, May 12. 


Tue Coton. Fisre Company.—lIt has long been a nfatter of anxious 
concern that this country should be dependent upon foreign states for 
the supply of flax and hemp. This will, however, cease as soon as the 
Colonial Fibre Company begins its operations. We observe that it is 
incorporated by Royal Charter, and among its directors we notice the 
names of Lord Howard de Walden, our Ambassador at Brussels ; and Sir 
H. Barkly, Governor of Jamaica. The plantations will be in Jamaica 
and British Guiana, the Houses of Assembly in both colonies having 
given their sanction to the scheme. The fibre will be produced at a low 
rate, and of such varying qualities as will adapt it to the production of 

per of the finest quality and the manufacture of cordage. Sir H. 

kly, in his speech at the opening of the Legislature of Jamaica in No- 
vember, 1854, spoke very emphatically on the excellence of the fibrous 
produce of the tropics, and alluded to the formation of this company, to 
which the assembly afterwards granted exclusive privileges. From all 
we have heard and seen there is no doubt that the project will be highly 
succeseful—_London paper, May 24, 


Too Late.—The resignation of Count Nesselrode has been officially 
ublished. “In connection with this retirement,’’ says the Times Berlin 
orrespondent, “it is said that he had not the necessary courage to pro- 

test energetically against the policy of the late Emperor, which brought 
about the war. Solicitude about his own high position at the close of 





his long official life had led the Chancellor to show too much compliance 


‘ with the ideas of his Imperial master. To this error he subsequently ad- 





ded a further fault, viz., that he forgot how little becoming it is even for 
the most meritorious servant whea once iff the service of the successor to 
affect to maintain the consistency of the predecessor ; and that he had 
been unwilling, even as late as January 16, to make the concessions eg. 
sential to the peace which the state of Russia imperatively called for. 
On this occasion, the Emperor is reported to have said that several of 
his father’s servants had overlived their time, and did not sufficiently 
comprehend the requirements of the present day. This remark of the 
Emperor is now talked of as having led to the retirement of the three 
high officers of state, Nesselrode, Menschikoff, and Tschernitscheff.”’ The 
Curator of the St, Petersburg educational district, Puschkine, has been 
dismissed from his office. 

Tue Vicroria Minrrary Hosprrat.—On the 19th ult., the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the new Military Hospital, about to be 
erected near the village of Hamble, on the shores of the Southampton 
Water, took place, under the auspices of her Majesty. Shortly after 1) 
the Queen, accompanied by H. R. H. Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales. 
Prince Alfred, and the Princess Royal, arrived, and were received by 
Lord Panmure, the Mayor, and Corporation of Southampton, &. After 
a royal salute, her Majesty was pleased to receive an address from the 
Corporation, The bishop and clergy received her Majesty at the plat- 
form. Oa her Majesty gree | into the place where the stone was to 
be bedded, she was loudly cheered by the congregated thousands of spee. 
tators. The Queen tried the stone with the plummet and level, and 
tapped it in the usual way, aad the ceremony concluded by the Bishop of 
Winchester pronouncing the customary form of prayer. Her Majesty and 
suite afterwards proceeded to embark in the Fairy for Osborne, 


CockFiGuTING ILLEGAL.—Five men were charged at Marlborough-street 
with aiding and abetting a cockfight, ata house in Rathbone-place. An offi. 
cer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals having re- 
ceived information of what was to take place, obtained a ticket headed 
“ Old English Sports,’’ and saw the birds fight with spurs till one was 
killed. The men pleaded ignorance of the law; and the magistrate, who 
confessed that, till within that hour, he himself did not know the provi- 
sions of the Act 12 and 13 Vic. cap. 92, sec. 3, fined the most active of 
the prisoners 10s,, required sureties of the others, and gave the whole a 
lecture on the barbarity of the “ old English sport.” 


Waar Turers anv Louis NapoLeon Tuink or Eacu Orger.—In spite 
of the confidence ino self, justified by fatality, the Emperor possesses that 
little weakness, incidental to all Bohemian natures, the love of applause 
and admiration, and is always interested in the whispers going forward 
behind the curtain. “ What does Thiers say of our poogrens ?”” asked he, 
the other day, of one who has his franc parler at the Tuileries. “ Why, 
that he hates the cook, although he rather likes the cooking.” “Tell him 
that the cooking is only good because I have dispensed with the gite- 
sauce,” replied the Emperor, and coolly turning on his heel, resumed his 
panatelea without another word.—Letter from Paris. 


ProGRaMME OF THE LONDON FIREWORKS ON THE 29TH INsTaNT.—Lord 
Palmerston will let off, the sguibs and crackers ; Sir Sames Graham, the 
serpents ; Mr. Gladstone, the Roman candles ; Lord John Russell, the 
blue lights ; Lord Aberdeen and Sidney Herbert, the Catherine wheels, 
in honour of the grandmother of their friend Nicholas; Bernal Osborne 
and Lowe, the rockets ; the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Sir C. Lewis, collecting the sticks ; and Wilson, acting as general 
powder-monkey on the occasion. It is also expected that Mr. Disraeli 
will be in attendance with a few lucifer matches to help his rivals to 
strike a light, in case of any failures in the exhibition. Prince Albert 
will also be present. His faded popularity well entitles him to be called 
* the light of other days.’”,—London paper, May 24. 


Tut Lirs-Bioop or 4 Loyat Souprer.—‘ I this morning heard a 
very touching anecdote connected with the death of the late Sir George 
Cathcart : whether it be really true, I know not, but I write it just as it 
was told to me. It was said, that at the time he received his fatal wound 
at the battle of Inkermann, he had in the breast pocket of his coat a let- 
ter, which he had just written to some member of his family: the bullet 
in its passage to his heart, had perforated this letter, which was conse- 
quently saturated with his best life’s blood. It was in this state disco- 
vered the next day, and forwarded with his other effects to Eagland. 
What a precious relic must this ensanguined letter prove to those who 
are still mourning their lost hero! He was as gallant a soldier as ever 
drew breath, and closed an honourable career by a glorious death. The 
grass is growing green over his humble grave, on that hill to which he 
has given his name; but his memory must ever live in the grateful re- 
membrance of that country in whose service he had lived, and for which 
he had ~— in the Treaches before Sebastopol, by Majer Por- 
ter, R.E. 

Taxine a Town at its Worp.—The little town of Aix-les-Bains, Sa- 
voy, has lost by its own fault the disgraceful establishments which made 
its fortune—the public gaming-houses. From time immemorial it was 
quite the fashion in the municipal assemblies of the place to declaim 
against the p ay which was permitted in the town. In that way the pro- 
fits of the crime were enjoyed as well as the honours due to virtuous in- 
dignation ; for the Government having always turned a deaf ear to all 
these manifestations, the good people of Aix firmly believed that the 
gaming-houses were anecessary evil. But this year Count de Cavour 
suddenly took at their word the complaints of the troubled consciences of 
the town ; and now, behold, all the dealers and hotel keepers, who grew 
rich on the visitors who each year flocked there, are in despair.—Cour- 
rier de Lyon. 


Tue Fermoy Peerace.—Eight of the learned judges have pronounced 
an opinion in the House of Lords, that the Act of Union with Ireland did 
not g@arrant the Government on the extinction of three peerages in the 
creation of a barony of Fermoy in favour of Mr. David Roche ; and seve- 
ral of the judges, including the Chief Baron, intimated that it was an at- 
tempted innovation on the recognised practice of half a century. The 
accusation against Lord Palmerston of having advised her Majesty to 
make an unauthorised exercise of her prerogative may now be taken as 
sufficiently established ; and it may also be taken for established that Mr. 
Roche is not a peer, for although there has been an extinction of an Irish 
peerage since the issue of the patent, that will not make a creation good 
which it appears was bad at its inception. If Mr. Roche’s political ser- 
vices are to be rewarded with a peerage there must be a new creation.— 
London Sun. 


AN Ixvistste Lawyer.—In a case recently before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Mr. Serjeant Thomas, who was without his robes, said to the 
presiding Judge, “if your Lordship will allow me, dressed as I am, to 
make a statement—” Mr. Justice Williams: “I cannot hear you indeed, 
I do not see you.” Mr. Serjeant Thomas : “I was only about to say—” 
Mr. Justice Williams: “I really can neither hear nor see anything io 
that quarter.” Mr. Serjeant Thomas: “ Well, my Isord—” Mr. Justice 
Williams: “I do not and cannot even see you, or take cognizance of 

our existence.” By the time the next case was called on, Mr. Serjeant 

homas had rendered himself visible by robing.—We have all read ia 
the fairy tales of mantles which render the wearer invisible: here is 4 
mantle which has the directly contrary effect. 


Aw Unintentional “ SELL.” —A stranger passing through Cheltenham, 
wishing to devote the few hours he had to stay there to visiting the scene 
of the great battle of Worcester, walked out there alone, and having 10- 
quired of some man he met as to the spot on which the battle had beea 
fought, was accompanied thither by this person, who at once entered with 
much communicativeness into the subject of his inquiry ; showed hig ex- 
actly where the battle had taken place, mentioned how soon the first 
blood was drawn, and quite delighted the antiquarian with the minute- 
ness of his historical knowledge. “It was certainly a great battle,” ex- 
claimed the latter. “Ob, wonderful, sir,” answered his informant ; “ 20- 
thing but Spring’s wind could have carried him through it.”—Moore's 
Memoirs.—(Spring was the prize-fighting Champion of Eagland). 


New Parncrere wy Banxive.—A new bank has just been opened io 
London, on the principle of dividing the profit with the customers, 02 
the plan which has proved so successful in Life Assurance Companies. 
The title of the new institution is the Unity Joint Stock Matual Banking 
Association. Peculiar advaatages are offered by this bank to country 
customers, such as opening deposit or current accounts at a high rate 0 
interest or credits, and no charge for commission on debts ; the collection 
of money in London for principal houses free of charge ; and the opening 
of discount accounts for trade bills —(This Banking Company, we under- 
stand, has offered its agency in New York to one of our countrymen here 
mo ds’ C ittee on the 

APPELLATE JurispicTION.—The Report of the Lords’ Committee on © 
Court of Appeal recommends the establishment of a new Appellate J 4 
diction, to be centered in the House of Peers, the Judges of which ‘wi A 
the Law Lords, who are now members of the Privy Council, together wi 
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CKENS SuaxsPeaReE.—There is a little (unnecessary) ex- 
Suan ~ amy recent purchase of classic ground nd 7 se claesio 
(outside of Eton and w) by no less a person than William Shake- 
On what was once the high road and direct line from Dover to 
a may be seen a very sensibly-built, cozy, unpretending red-brick 
house (of the Queen Anne period), with lawn in front—a a 
cedars (that Evelyn would have loved), and a little timber, barely enoug 
to find wood for an outrigger on the Thames above Patney. gg or 
is said to have given to the ground on which this unpretending P 
puilt dwelling stands an interest beyond what Matthew Marshall or vote 1 
Rothschild could in dreams realise for ite supposed worth. Delightfal, 
most delightful, indeed, is it to look at. This house has a — as- 
pect, with’ an air smacking of the Thames and Medway. The +4 
and on which this modest mansion lifts its head is called Gadsbill. 
ic ground, indeed. Men from Moscow and Pekin (?) visit Gadshill 
for the sake of Shakspeare and Sir John Falstaff. It was once, in auction- 
mart phraseology, a most desirable property. Your purse-proud cit might 
have found a good investment for bis money in such @ house. But now 
the high road for man from Paris and Pekin is not by Rochester and 
Gravesend. The only high-road is by the rail ; and Gadsbill— 
Poetic fields encompass me around— 
became (most fortunately what we have to tell) a little depreciated in 
the market. Mercbants and Stock-Exchange men have (we are happy to 
thiak) taken a different line of country ; and that red-brick, cozy, well 
built, comfortable house on the sheltered summit of everybody’s Gadsbill, 
has been bought by no less a person than Charles Dickens. It is said, 
and in print, that our distinguished novelist was born in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this classic ground. He was born, we are told, at Ro- 
chester—a city dear to architects and authors. But this is a mistake. 
Mr. Dickens was born at Portsmouth. He was educated at Rochester ; 
and from a boy it has been a dream, now happily fulfilled, that “some 
day” a curtain Queen Anne brick-built house in Kent would be bis. Mr. 
Dickens has bought this house, and the red-brick building on Gadsbill 
will not be replaced (this the talkers tell us) by a stuccoed mansion in the 
fo ag taste of the Batty Langleys of the present day.—London Ili. 
ews, 
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White to play, and checkmate in seven moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 388. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt tke R P cb. | K tks Kt. 
2. Kt to K B3ch. K toG 6 
Anything. 


3. Kt to K 5 ch. | 
4. Q checkmates. 


To CorresronvENts.—F. A. S.--Your communication on the subject of the 
Jesuit shall receive due attention in our next number. 


The match by correspondence between New York and Philadelphia will be 
postponed during the Summer months.—We shall advise our readers of the 
renewal of hostilities. 








Tue New Conservative Creep.—Here is the new Conservative pro- 
gramme, as propounded by Lord Stanley :—For foreign policy, non-in- 
tervention ; for internal policy, financial reform in all its branches, but 
more especially in respect of the duty on insurances, and on paper, the 
former as being a tax on prudence, and the latter as an impediment to 
the circulation of newspapers and the diffusion of political, literary, and 
scientific knowledge among the masses; a sweeping measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform,—nothing small and paltry, but root-and-branch work, so 
soon as the present apathy on the subject will permit such measure to be 
introduced by a Ministry who do not trifle with the question, but are pre- 
pared to stand or fall by it ; a system of education similar to that pro- 
posed by Lord Jobn Russell, but more carefully and fully elaborated ; 
army reform on a great scale, consisting of the reduction of our estab- 
lisbments in times of peace to a really efficient nucleus for a force to be 
raised in time of war; officers to be obliged to work hard at their pro- 
fession, and the system of purchase of commissions to be entirely abolish- 
ed; the management and patronage of the army to be taken away from 
the Crown and vested in the Ministry of the day, on the principle that, 
as the House of Commohs finds the money, it should see to its proper 
application. As to Administrative Reform, Lord Stanley advocates the 
admission of persons into the civil service by competition only, the pro- 
motion of meritorious persons from one branch of the civil service to 
another, and the separation of mechanical from intellectual labour. As 
to law reform, the Conservative creed requires an abolition of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, and improvements in the transfer of landed property. Add 
to these a board to review the wording of acts of Parliament, and a Min- 
ister of Justice to carry on the work of legislation, and we have all that 
the Conservative mind has for the moment to offer with regard to law re- 
form. On the Sunday question, the principle is broadly avowed that in- 
dividual conviction should be free, and therefore that the opinions of one 


man, however strong, afford no ground whatever for interfering with th 
conviction of others.— Times. : . . 


AstronomicaL Visit To THE Peak or TENERIFFE.—Astronomers will 
be glad to hear that the Admiralty has sanctioned the grant of £500 to 
defray the expenses of an Astronomical Expedition to the Peak of Tene- 
rife, to be undertaken by Professor Smyth, of Edinburgh. The Admi- 
Talty has applied to the Council of the Royal Society for scientific sug- 
Sestions relative to the proposed Expedition, 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—It is stated that Colonel Rawlinson has lately dis- 
covered, in a state of perfect meee what is believed to be the 
maany of Nebuchadnezzar. The face of the rebellious monarch of Ba- 
pen covered by one of those gold masks usually found in Assyrian 
ieenth Ly he nin e Unt dca mie y forehead high and command- 

’ marke regular. post-mortem examination h 
been made, and the stomach found full of grass].— London “illas. 7 


Freres AND PaPer.—The pros i i 
pectus has been issued of the Fibre and 
Paper Manufacturing Company, which has been in course of formation 


during the past two or three 
years, to carry into operation a patent f 
o copes briny from flax and other fibrous 0 Rd coy The 
posed cap oy ong in £10 shares, and the qualities of paper 
re o, _— actured by the process have been well tested, and have 
ound to realise the promises held out.—London paper, May 24. 








Bowas & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Ky tlh AR mporters and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 

— hy - 00 ze Aa ag Fancy and Staple Stationery : Writing Papers, Notes, 

ells, Blatea Beant Stipping Rece ipis, Inkstands, Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Pen’ 
ug rae, Job ERINGING and LITHOGRAPH erachoga sc ares aesally Ret by 
Heads, &c, Country Merchants are !nvited to -_ ae aes, Cand, Cowie, 








SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 

F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE, 


ECEIVE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels th out the season, valuable Invoices of 
RR eprinc and ane, Steamers and Salling TENE WEA, many of which are the coo: 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 

LONDON. 

_ Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

a@- THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 

*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and M Clothing and Furnishing Goods can alwave be 
me ee ond a PARK PLACE. 


— —__—] 

T™! SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FO says ‘at Erslon: yORED CA OF CHOICE 

Latour, Chatean Lafite, and U ear - feo. Se te Berdseus geet 
in ; these Wines are in the finest condition for 

by shippers to please vitiated tastes. A net 


TABLE CLARET. 


Righty Casks of St. Julien and Margaux: superior Table Wines, suited to consumers who 
ia making their purchases in this mode. 


mported and for eale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bonds Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former from $3 60 to $8 50; the latter (inchad- 
Imperial Tokei, Russti, Menesi, &c.) at rom #10 Hao dosen—all of etie® Coz werent 
to be pure and unadulterated. FRE ND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


—_ 








ROCKAWAY, L. L 


HE PAVILION AND COTTAGES (CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL WILL BE 
opened tor the season on the 18h day of JUNE inst. 
eng ouse wil) be conducted in the same liberal manner that bas obtained for it sueh popu- 
rity. 
A few rmall Cottages and some of the best Rooms are still at liberty, and can be seen by 
eoing to Rockaway, or enge by calling at 47 CLIFF STREET. 
THE CRARY COTTAGE has been ergeged for Private and Public Club and Supper 


ooms, 
A full supply of BATHING HOUSES, and cor nt men are provided. 
BILLIARD AND BOWLING SALOONS, _ "er 
STAGES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES from Jamaica meet ev train of the Long 
Island Railroad. JOHN GEO. BAINBRIDGE, 


FOR SALE, 


BOOK AND STATIONERY BUSINESS, 
MONTREAL. 
LARGE and well assorted Stock of Books, Parner. Account Books, Prints, 
A VALUED AT ABOUT $12,000. am, DARegEan an 
Also, the SHOP FURNITURE, which is very elegant. 
An active and enterprisi: ron acquainted with the Trade will find this a most desirable 
yo The Rees! L. ould 2 La Cg ae saerexed gooe being given for 
ie due payment of t! alments. App ons to Teesed to t! 
produce the detailed particulars of the stock. a 
FRANCIS RUFFORD, A t Montreal 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


YE apD EAR.—DR. pL y SALTED MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL- 
ege of Surgeons, on, ap » Operator on the e and Ear for 
Blindness, Deafness, and all defects of sight and hearing. ’ * 
Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
Dr. Saher’s work on Diseases of the A and Ear will be published in The Medical and Sur- 
gical Specialist, a specimen copy ef which will be sent to those who may desire information. 
Consultation by letter with persons residing at a distance, jents visited, when necessa- 
ry, at their homes, as heretofore. 














ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA oe U. 8. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this Office on FRIDAY, the 20tb day ot Jane, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER Postmaster 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer ERICSSON. 
close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 2ist day of June, at | 1035 o'clock. ety = 


WLER, Postmaster. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible 
! ee be porary 


upon bays Lt in —— the -— Fequired by Di : and 
sealed to resist the act of dampness. ur ty warran hotographs in every 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. . F; aye, 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
i d) t 
octet netaataaaties J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 


Domestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 








ABTIPICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attention of the public te the new method of removing teeth and roots,” without 
pain or danger to the nervous orien preparatory to the insertion of ‘‘ new ones,” the con- 
struction of which embracing all “ r ’ improvements of the day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ity. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 





IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 

No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the sale of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering ther at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of. He is also selling his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and wil) forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash system. he Horace Waters Pi. 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments with 
some degree of confid 1 knowledge of their efceilent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 








New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : cys 
an. 


Glasgow .» 1858. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr, WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


as resident partners. 

We take this ity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 

DENNISTPOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
house and all its branches. 


have been since ist January, 1854, partners of this 
J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval of all who have rienced its virtues. The 

following letter from one who is weil known in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many received : 





Britis Consutats, Norroix VA., 18th February, 1856, 

My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
ad service to the public to have it epee =| known. 

have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instances te triends who were suffering from 
never known it to fail in effecting a cure. 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that all you do publish will be —y, t-uthfal 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully G. P. R. JAMES, 
To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 

HENRY H AVILAN D, 23 John Street, New York, and by Druggists generally in the 
nited States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 


Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
In many instances a very few doses have produced 


db; 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, ws 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in al! respects to the wants of private dwellings, pu 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, ig > &c., a8 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. SODWORTH 
& OO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. Y. 





MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital. ....... 00. cccccccceccccesecses oe ceescenend $250,000. 


oO* the 8d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :— 


Wm. P. Palmer. Moses Tavior. Lyman Denison. 
Saml. F. Mott. James Colles dney Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rufus L, Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sauriz. 


Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. Jobn Steward. Robt. B. Mintarn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuing year. 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or Namage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Household Paraitare, Builcings, Ships in Port, and their Coron on favourable terms. 
NDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 


T= only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. Au Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 
Norrn.~Giae C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proof Sate, his license 
ng ¢ r 
epote, "No. 122 Wate= street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chioege, qm. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 


20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, IRe- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 


HOTEL 8ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 

‘THE above beantiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 

one of the most delightful situations in the city, at the int jon of Broadway and Fi 
avenue, Twenty coonnd street and Madison Square. 
The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, aud Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as a permanent residence it 
will be found one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad can be hed by ib passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 
The undersigned assures his friends and tke public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- 

nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury ot its i 2 
FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co,, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


N EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and original system 
of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by wh ch apy one, 
without special talent for writing, and without the aid of a master, may, in his own room, become 
a firet-rate business penman. The complete course ot eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, with a 
— containing an explanation of the system and very full directions to learners, will be 
sent by mail, postage on receipt of $2 00. 

The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, in one fortnight it ip 
the Rennty on8 — of his writing, by Le ney oe mee world. 

Copies of the pamphlet cen be obtain a ng to the publishers, 

sf "Wi. 8. MA@LAURIN & CO., 
345 Broadway, New Yer 
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TO sO 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS - 
tormed that mineral] waters, under tne PRL} nme A os salts, Zier the 
mame of _ eeseinge” cals, are extensively imposed upon the public in the and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think are “Con- 
gen" water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of fae dig b te 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect Me Wa- 
TER, the effect of them entirely different from that of the genuine CONGRESS 
qnently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious 
weakening the d ve powers and destroying the tone of the and 
a mild case of yepepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that 
duced by saline cathartics lived in water—while Concress WATER 
or injurious effect in ang cas, Bowoves, Sets the patient ma: we Me betoe 
as i The C pring, as is well known, is the spring, which 
three years pest hae ba iitap the repusation of Saretogs, yet some have confounded me 
with that ep! us opportunity for swindlers 
srtches ot th fepeatgn sinte Te Cave 








the public on the strength of the b Congress | . 
Tong series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and. ourselves is ho 
setelive sefeme the woe Lan jo cuppeding thet they have al ay ee, 4 
is is sufticlent guarantee of ite genuineness that it is in bottles and bas = - 
as 


our 

urpose of 

them with their valueless article and selling it as or Saratoga Water ; Alling 

can rely on—ConGress WaTeR and none other—and be certain that the cor wbrandedy as 

the cork of every bottle of genuine ConcRress heft vis: ‘Congress Water—C & W.”— 

if without these words, it isa dangerous As to the compounds called Sa- 

ratoga , &e. they are not only valueless, but injurious—not 

even the virtues of the common Seidiitz powders of the shape. That it is impossible to 
Gress WATER ly, we have the authority of the celebrated » Sir Hum 

to bine the f to make an 


not es 
the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the 
omer si 


as follows:—** It is im recom 80 a8 
iy, ee — — Ly = enmss 9 byt natural water.’’ 
ou and packages; y 

Jmoant “you can have it safely forwarded to any 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WaTER only, of 
tering of the cork brand. 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 
PINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Thames Street, New York City. 





the Hudson Ri Station. And at 
ratet YONKE 8, r 
opposite the Ratlroad 


+ Yfipine Groceries, Inclucing Fine Old Brandles, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
ne inc! 

brands of Ch theluding thelr own MAX SUFAINE. Ail the different varieties of Olas 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of 


All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
. A Genus Seueeeese of Seevntens, including their Celebrated BoRLineTon Hams, Westpha- 
a Ham ongnes 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to ail parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

















REV. R. C. TRENCH’S NEW WORE 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, JUNE }4TH: 

ALDERON : HIS LIFE AND GENIUS, WITH SPECIMENS OF HIS PLAYS. By 

the Rev. R. U. Trench, B.D. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

POEMS. By the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D., author of ** The Study of Words,” &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 12mo., cloth. $1. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT cents. 
N TH T . 12mo., cloth. 50 cents. 


oO E LESSONS IN 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. i2mo , cloth. 75 cents. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages of bis Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a me py py 
oe A Portrait ©n Steel after G. Stewart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
i12mo. . 

The most important of Sydney Smith’s writings will here be found given entire ; while the Se- 
lections generally present the most characteristic passages of his ‘* wit and wisdom’’ from the 
whole. Numerous Miscellanies of much interest are included which are not to be met with in 
any previous collection of the Author’s Works. 

ConTENTS. —Biographical Memoir, by the Editor.— Articles from > pitabergh Review (In- 

i Protessional Ed jon, Notices of Ame 





cluding the Papers on Female Ed P &c.)— 
Sketches of Moral Philorophy, (inclading the Essays on the Conduct ef the Underst: , on 
Wit and Humour, &c.)—The Peter Plymley Letters.— Paseages from Sermons.—8: on the 
Reform Bil. The Ballot.—Letters on American Debts.— Passages from Letters on the Eecle- 





siastical C ission.—A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church.— Letters on Railway 
Mansgement.—Character of Sir James Mackintosh and of Francis Horner.— Practical Essays, 
ben Pesenaes from Letters.—Tabdle-Talk, Personal, &c. 

THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr, 
ogi (Vol. IV. of Miscellanies). Edited &c., by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie 12mo, 
clo . 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. A Discourse in threes parts. By George H. 
Calvert, author of ‘Scenes and Thoughts in Europe.”” 12mo., cloth. 60 cents. 

PAUL FERROLL; A Tale. From the Fourth London Edition. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

*** Paul Ferroll’ is a most strikingly original production. It may be rewarded as a pheno- 
menon in literature—a book that must be read, and cannet be forgotten.’’— Morning Post, 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. 


HAE Recently Published the following interes.ing and valuable works for Sportsmen and 
Country Gentlemen :— 





STONEHENGE. Mannal of Rura! Sorts, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Conti, Pish 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism Cricket, and various Rural Games Amuse- 
ments. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, by Dalziel and Hodgkio, from Draw 
ings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half-bound. $200, 

THE DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. By the Rev. W. L. Rham. Revised with supple- 
all matter by W. H. Raynbird. Illustrated with Woodcuts. Small 8vo., half-bound. 

HORSES AND HOUNDS. A Practical Treatise on their Management. ByScratator. I- 
Iustrated by Harrison Weir. Small 8vo., halt-bound. $1 25. 

THE HORSE. By W. Youstt. New Edition, revised, with Observations on Breeding Ca: 
valry Horse, by Ceeil” With Illustrations Small 8vo., balf-bound, 88 cepts, 

DoGs, om Man orement, &e., — Led age me the uaa ; based upos 8 con 
sideration is natural temperament. umerous eats, by H. “ 

icting the character and Position of the Dog when suffering Disease, By Edward Mayhew. 

2mo., cioth. 63 cents. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DOMESTIC POULTRY, nay Martin Doyle. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts, with a account of the Shanghai 
or Cochin China Fowl. 8vo., cloth. $150. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. By Wm. Knighton. Containing ful 
aceounts of the Sports of Oude. With Tinted Illustrations by H. Weir. Small 8vo., cloth. $1. 

For Sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Beekman Street, and all Bookrellers. 

Catal f our Publications crn be dasabove. Any Deshi beh peensid eee 
es of our P a P ‘on re- 
ceipt of the advertised price. 


COMMODORE PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS 


ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 

CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, Performed in the Years 152, 88, and 1°54. by order of 

the Government of the United States, under the command of modore M. ©. Perry, U. 8. N, 

Compiled from the original notes and journals of Commodore Perry, at bis request, and under 

his supervision. By Franeis L, Hawks, D.D. One Volume, 8vo, with Two Hundred Steel and 
Wood Engravings, Maps, &c. Price $6 00. 

This volume will be one of the most interesting works ever published. The new field of in- 
tirearated with neatly two buadsed test and Wood engravings, sil Stee dvewings tanke en te 
illustrated with nearly two 2 eel and w awings 
apet Dy the Draughtsmen ef the Expedition. ’ ” ing a" 

D. A. & Co. have just published, 

APPLETONS’ CYCLOP ADIA OF BIOGRAPHY, Embracing a Series of Original Me- 

mais of the Most Distinguished Persons of all Timee, Written for the Work by) 








Sir Archibald Alison, D.C.L Prof F A.M, James MecCo 

William Belen M.D. F.L.8. Prof. Gordon, 1 F.R.S.E. Prof. Nichol, LL.D. 

Sir David Brewster, F.R.8. James Hedderwick. Elibu Rich. 

James Bryce, A.M.F.G.8. James A. Heraud. Prof. M.A. 

Prot pt La Gberlos teat — Ralp bh N. Ww =e 
rof. . A.M. t. e 

Prof. Eadie, D.D.LL.D. James donee 4 “ upeey 


American Edition Edited by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. With 630 Wood E 


One volume, royal 8vo. 1 es. Price, in cloth, $400; sheep, $450; half morocco, $5 
. y % ‘e ° ; half m 3 
half calf, $5'00 ; full calf, $6.00" nM . 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
§'c8T AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1l-vyol., 
12mo. Many Engravings. Price $1 1234. 
It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of 
Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible impairment, down 
fon to 





latest period of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, 

the apprentice, the mechanic, as Well as the strdent and the man of letters. It’ is 

furnish some s stions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
ot matters in which every class of readers must have a deep interest. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 
REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 
“Mrs, T. has a fine command of both thought ard language—& rare perception of the work- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her sub- 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation.’’—The Journal. 

THE SECOND MARRIAGE; Or, a Dangbter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-aett, author of ‘* The Convict’s Child,” ** Lilla Heart,” &c. 1 vol., 1 . 76 cents. 
ak matent holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe life as it is.—Albany Ev 
Rin ournat 





is tales make uo pretension to high merit of authorship. end yet they are well worthy a 
place beside the productions of seay Howitt and Mrs Sedg wick.—, ¥. ; bes & Fn od 
SCRIBNER’S, 377 and 879 "roadway, corner of White Street. 


: 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORE. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 
S BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION Lh at YEARS. 
Tn The Profi of I, a 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
2 _course of paymen' 


information caa be had on lication at the Agency, 
with rales aod every 44 WALL STREET. , 
ROBT. BUCHANAN. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A’ to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed toany part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 

NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
CHARLES WI 


ABTUUR bh etry om TH 
LLMER, .07 Fulton Street Floor) , New York. 
19 south John Street, Liverpool. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 








ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploms from Cho ansediation of the Bzbivitiens of elt Haitens. 

9 Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 

1 medal, for from the American Institute—the SER Seas carr awarted Ber the 
manufacture of Reels and takle in the U. . The above first ums have 
been awarded to J. & J. C. , 65 Fulton St., N. ¥. (for the bed Piste tens Rooks end 
Tackle of ali kinds. J. & J.C. 0. nest the n of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 

hovgo en eonynatiog act of the o ve articles many of which are reduced in prices. 
sale or er. 

A large of Bombe Polen 

400 Lancewood Poles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
86 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Cask, $1 80 per Gal. 
A*® Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
i free from all acidity ed for invalids. 
IMPER AMONTILLADO. Ane ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 


this 00 
OTARD AND HENNESSY'S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per alloa. $15 00 per dozen, 


4th asl 
BA OHOICH OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
eGROWN™ OLD MALT WHISKEY. Loves of Fine Flavoured ' Toddy will do well to 


\. 00 3a 
"8 BA INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, BUOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
No.7 William Street, New Yor 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST Pausiey for the above Artistes atthe World’s Tair 
y yee constantly en hand © lenge and 1 assorted Stock of Rods, ArtiSeial 
Bait Tro Trout Flies, d&c., dic., of every pone Hany which he is able to supply on 
Merchants dealing in the ponte J Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
a: «aan ee te THOMAS H. BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. BR. Patentee of the new Se meme 8 janer, acknowledged by experienced Fisher- 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever inv 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


>I 


‘ke. 








NLAND pours TO CH ARLESTOS, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, patsy MOBILE 
and New Or' from Norfolk. ‘assengers wish ing to go South b: y the and 
commodious Bide — ———  TAMBSTOW, on ae afternoon, er ROANOKE, on 
surah Afternoon, arri xt day xt morni the GREAT 
UTHE e —— INE tt tire ote ror oars Roe: ty Ballon r me New — in 
ve days. Fare to Norfolk, incl fading Me room ‘ 
an =e PLEASA “32 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk these s! asusual, Fare to 


sun proceed to F 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 


ONICAL BURR STONE MIL 

commands ~4 yh New York a preference of hal! 
for al kinds Between fifty and ei xt 
Mills, andthe Flour, and almost a volume of 

ne Street. New York. 





© daar bart Is fo D Sue eatOs THAT IT 

a = ls are w r4 
yk - awarded to 

arehouse for Flour and Mills ir 





E ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but nee, im mperfectiy 
understood even by those who make the Lend een SD — bees sd, the aler 
Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the ied by a tarnished 


BOGLE’S LROTHIC. HAIR 
Be gig) the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which oei 

the least ; and “to make assurance doubly sure’’ his 

GLI Bes fect satisfaction is not given. Price 
Boston, and sold by Dieseinte every- 


green or y other unsightly appearance. 
noxious properties. It instantly 
ther water nor sunsbine can tarni 
OF cents are authorized te refund the money if the mos 
cents, $1 00 and $1 50 per case, Inventor, W. BOG 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & O@., 













No. 48 William Stree w York, issue Foreign 
reese ~ AR peep on the the tollowing Onion’ wate 
Onlouten, Measid, totterdam, 
Canton, pee, Rio de Janelro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldort, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Florence, Manich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulheuse, Stettin, 
eneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gaoeer. i Si re, 
amburg, ’ 8 N.S. W. 
avre. rne, Aus. Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
on by Nice, Venice, 
K , Ceylon, 4 Vevey, 
Liverpool, eron, Vienna, 
London, —_ Wiesbaden, 
' au, Warsaw 
Laloato, Palermo, Zurich, 


FOR INDI a, auP CHINA ON i ORIENT. - 
ATION OF LONDOW AL BANK CORPO 
Braaches and Agoncies at 
Bombay,” Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, pis Madras, 
OREDITS FOR AUOTRALLA ON THE Ba ¥ OF NEW SOUTH W . 
ae ALES OF LONDON 


Maitland an IIIA. hs <J. sch tRORYS cAtias ws’ <::,: oo, dementia, 


Brisbane and Ipswich . oe cee etge © Soe 000 Occccesecccce eton ° 
Victoria’ Branches : it see 
a. Geelong, Kyneton 
BEEEED ne woe 60csessow ce vccvesen cocccdeccs ceccccecs 
= “ Mount Alexander. 
Sandh' MS 65 0S 58s Soc c aweee co @ eteree oar 09:0:0 onesteeee 
gency Bendigo. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
Subscribed Capital.. -.- $1,000,000. 
AMiRAKC ‘ES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified ages. 
Half-Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annui:ies, immediate, py tyh end survivorship. 
Proposals ~ ede Ft mead Fm mage Cpe end od An from $100 
tmium, receivable an “ al t- ly, nsta 
prota exhibiis of the affairs of the Oemeen es, and canna) Gey n or auarery ow 
lated Assurance Fund und bears a fall propertion 4 to BR ictmen and Sereiien, 
phe e tay, We alepeesd or veserettnted 00 dlecon 
or necess to tinue peqment ef Lag. ey 
may exchange thelr 5 ~1.. for others of smaller amounts ’ 
are spn em unts unencumbered with further charges. 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 


FOR LIFE. 





HALF CREDIT. 


» Half Premium | Whole Prem. 

With Profit | With’t Profit lsteeven years | rem'dr of lite 
$173 
201 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


At 60, or death | At 65, or death 
if earlier. if earlier. 


$1 96 
238 














Bui AGE. 


232 
273 








wren! 
BABS 


3S % $2 18 
273 

| iE 

4 65 


— 
> s |SBe 


3 48 
2 92 
2 88 371 
and all requisite lication to THOMAS 
7, Heaniton, C.W. or teen 7 ofthe Agencies in Canada, Agents also at 
John, N. B., and at St. ’s, Newfoundland. 


NOTICE. 
NOTE Une Kingdom fora 


THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PAR 
Bows of tls Con SOCIETY,” ” having o ou tf ATIONAL LOAN FU. 
ONAL 


July i 
Si eamceesuemaoad aca A 
+ Montreal, anne 
INTE 


M. NOHIPMAR, 
General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


AS CE SOCIE Y OF QF LONDON. 
Capital Peete: SOct 3 ot Par 


coe? OF D me ee 7 
A. Os Campbell Barelay. yee. fees £ cD. om ee) ee John Moss, Raq. 
Thomas 
ceed sie Bennet Bate Hear J  Hodgeon, Esq., Clement Tabor, Eeq., 
Manager, J. “eander Starr, Baayen, Pr Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 


COLONIAL LOOAI, Drekorors 
eapeientn 3S. gts: Soap pea, Thea Le Rooque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 


Bony udah. 
Halifax, N. 8. icon hws De Same 


P. C. Hill, 
ae Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. f° : 





a stnone, 


Detroit, Michigan, at 


in 


heal 











AMENT 


os 





We desk. 
H.W, Heyl oJ. Crowd Hen 3. ines, ae 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundiand, { 7%) en. J.,Crowdy, Hon. J. Head, ion. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN 


N. Stabb, Agent. 
seanaamts North A 
MAR, Ages ‘Accoustantand Cadhien 


Chiet Ofice tor ¥. Ne A. Colonies—M wansssney Excuance, pons 

Agents and Medical Examiners ih have been 
Deaneettes dies menos ok Newfoundland, 
"FL cdventages clfored offered 3 
earnestly recommended to t 


Bt. Jobn, WB. cesses f BQRsy 


o 


consideration of them. 


ry former of whom Pomphiots Blanks ood 


the “International” are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL po OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
0. 859 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
Finest end Largest Scuiieekamen a in America. 
Ope Ros same See with the Gallery. 


Latreat Collcction of Dintnguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 


in ot Pere and iisiatere clans on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
WAMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


of portraiture. 
from ol t , Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be ye te at rr 4: oa. Dagoesresty in every style. 


. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 





aris—Graot LETTERS "OF CREDIf for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIROULAR 
LETTERS OF OAEDIT cs the Coliowing ones: = dine “ 
Brussels, eidelberg, alta, ome, 

| ie Cadiz, erusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
, Carlarahe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Athens, Coblence, Leipsick, Messina 8m 
Aix-la-Uhapelle, Cologne, ucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Bale, Dresden, Liege, Munich kholm, 

lin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
= Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Sologne. Gibralter, tou, Pale Vienne, 
Bo yo ermo 
I erdeenx, Hamburg, Madrid, Piiestosen, 
Bremen, Havre, srageice, Prague, Zurich, 





Bresiau, aga, : 4 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


BLLUC & CO.— neh Apothecaries and Chemists a rters 
and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, ay Perfamery and Toilet Goods, best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


BLLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and pesbittent food for Infants and Invalid 
repared only and for sale wholesale and retail 
DELLS & CO., Apothecaries 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


DsLLvc’s ELIXIR OF GALISA TAA. wo Tenic Cordial, of great 
it to persons debilitated by sickness one i OE pees’ « only by 


Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ULAEIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


ARE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair Cupping Grey? Do 
you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Moustaches? P ie! be soft, Yast and 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comtenaiite, and free of dandru pit a are — = a 
to have luxuriant beads of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID 
ore aL its unerring effects. Priqg25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle.” *BOGLES 8 
OF CYTHERIA stands Wnrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and en the Com- 
Price 50 cents, Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 
= ovary Where. 


T® E ENNEDY) of Hobe MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—ME 
of ines has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, ar 

that onan EVER OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has vant it \ 1] eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 

within twenty miles of ‘Boston, 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to worst kind aa of peice on theface 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst ki: 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humoar in the e 

















orm. 
umatism. 





Two Dottles will cure he ears and vintehes among the hair, 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot rin 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam 
ht bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 
tit 
yaken looks 80 ae to those who have in vaintried alithe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed. powe in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
Sa start. 
no ifs nor =, leaee nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cases but not rs. I peadied over a thou- 
sand of itin the Bye J of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has 4 
eld le of sixty. I have seen r,puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft 
flabby, restored ‘estored to a perfect state Pf health by y one ; le. ms 
To Those Uy , One bettie win alwayscureit. It gives great re- 
Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
bar pa of the a of hay ay t will cause very singular feel but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disa in from four days to a week. Ay tn s bad result from 
om ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. a peel best you can foe t, and enone ofit. 
ay hia; George H. 
——. Pittsburg: ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; Pe oore, + puttalo. an & Brother To: 
Tonto ; John Birks tae, John Wright & ‘Co., 115 Charter Street, " 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO. oy FN Rig ly NEW YORK. 
wi 
as COMPANY offersthe following” among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
‘ted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra 
The peony of a large ca; 
California, Australia, an: —— risks taken. 


oft 
Four tosix bottles wi willcure Crees and running ulcers. 
Two or three bottles will curethe most Ceepeneto r 
salways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
bumour in the system ; yet it fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to There are 
done some of ures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : 
on 
t to a sick headache. 
lef in catarr’ a, 
ated by it. Where the body is sound it aeebe quite easy but where there is any de- 
it—on the contrary, when that fe feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
son 1. lee er omy b LD v he ¥, 120 Warren street, Roxb 
Ents co harles H. R Rhe. New tor 2 ow ° —f 
~ 3 4-11, 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE ¢ OOMPANY 
D 1820. 
CAPITAL. 33. 000,000. 
accumulated Surplus, 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans 
for feste Atlantic. 
Premiums can be taken a: 





Large bonuses on p oes > — J 
His Petes FAuty AMILTON VISH, late prunes of State of New York. 
hen Whine E wen Esq., H. BR. M. — 


Jeimee Gallatin ig | Hon. indge Oust 


MEDICAL A 
JOHN C, Conn As. 5 473 Broad U_ JOHNSTON M. D., 28 East 14th St. 


KNEVITT Genore one for the United States 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADT SRTEIRG MAY BE 
adopted yee the Domes of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New Yor 

IL se his agency embraces most of the best and most =P my cireulatin 

nals of all the cities \ eear | principal towns in America, systematically arranged and caretally filed 
ad > convenient examination of adver ‘isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 


re of Pe Hiclo icious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the —— of advertising, its 
practic : operation, the ie of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the papers. 

. Safe, b he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
pln ag by the propristers to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vel 


| Sonn Ticks, roy te 





jour- 








HOWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. ef Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either ‘for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 


————— 


iw BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTO 
- Owrrke STATES MAIL IreAmuns. 4s 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
HERMAN 








WASHINGTON..........Oapt, BE. Cavendy. | NasnccesesesseesOmpt.E, Higgins 
These steamers stop at Southampton, ¥ 
Prorosep Darszs or Sauine— 
From New York, ° From anes for N. York, 
Hermann. -...... Jan. theta», Swinton tine om 
Washington...... Feb. 23.......... Mare! Ib cobsces bos co poi 
March 22........... April 19.. 2. ceeccsesss-April 23 
++ peel Ma¢oe cece thy Weccscoscccccecce my f) 
-» May ee my 4, 18 
eeccee SUBO 14,...00005-.d0ly 12,. see 16 
uly 12..... ocees poli Doo ccnceed 8 
wns “Wn g0'% ceo 004 Sept. 6, 10 
Sept. 6.. : 6.. 8 
Oct. 4... * Nov. ) 5 
Nov. 1, . Nev. 29, 8 
+s Nov. 29... . Dee, 27. . 32 





, they offer to passengers proceeding toLe 
ae OT route in 7 ‘e ay he of time and money 
or! an 


at Southampton both and vetre 
don and Havre advantages ey 
















Price of passage from New Y. P st cabin, main saloon, $180 Ors 
wall ler tl and it~ one Ly Sa he Post Of 
e ‘8 must pase t the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will bo signed on the rh 4 of sailing. 
surgeon is se aeaee te aes steamer. 
For freight or passage a to 
CO. H. SAND, 11 South Wilttasn st., New York C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. WM, ISELIN, Havre, 
NOTICE TO PASSENGERS AND IMPORTERS. 7 
THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 
CITY OF DALSTON 2367 tons... ... Cea sen tec ++ OM. . Leitch, 
CITY OF WASH GTON. 2880 tons. . Capt. Ww. Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2109 tons, -Capt. P. ©. Petrie, 
KANGAROO... ....0:... . 1874 tons... -Capt. Ewing. 
Are intended to Sail as follows : 
From Liverpool, From PAtipsiyise. 
City of Baltimore, ,,. Wednesday... June 4/| City of Baltimore.,.,,.Thursday,... June 26 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
From Liver: 


Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms....... « 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms,.... 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms.,,. 


From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State- aeons. ..21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms... 17 
& Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,....15  “ 





Including Stewar ees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Pamangere will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; i ool, $40. 
Certificates of P. will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at La pe rates. 
TheseSteamsh ps are ee with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries an experienced Sar, 


Drafts on Liverpool from vik upwards. —All eos cat to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li. 
forwarded 


verpool, will be with economy and h.—For Freight or Passage, ap ly to 
JOBN @. DA LE, Ay ot Vd Walnut Street, Philadelp 
SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway,. New York. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANOE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—-FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 
Leave New York. 


Or, 
















Arago,....+. eeeeee January 12 ae 
Falton...... soe oes eueey 9} Fal —~yeher. 
Arago.. arch 8] Arago 
Fulton. H cae. 
y rago 
Fulton May $1 | Fulton, 
. June 28 | Arago 
Fulton, . July 26 | Falton, 
A ..- August 23| Arago.... 
Fulton... ... .. Septem. 20} Fuiton,.... 
Arago ...... October 18] Arago,.,. 
Fulton ..... Novem. 15 | Fulton, 
These Steamers were bates ressly for Government service, with double engines under deck 


and ev care has nthe eonstruction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety and 

vote ships have 1 wate: tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 

of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 

any of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 

absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The ‘or are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, eecccoceoae cee coecpege een @ 





? 


cee cee 32. Second occccce £0 00 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, see 006 SARL. = eee Aen francs. 
ecessece. Second “ ,.,,.......500 francs. 
To Passengers going to London these Fteamers offer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. n experienced 
ousee on board. All ae and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For Fre’ 
MORTIMER LivERGstox, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
W. ISELIN ro Aeg 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampto 


GMERIOAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE 0O., Paris 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW yoss TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage... ... re +s eeee+ $180 | Second Cabin Passage......... ... 60. 00-878 
il OM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. bal 
dnrtantione.ithn or oe 10 | Second Cabin Passage......... 6.65. 505. 300 
@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Porsia,.. ... 2.46 se ces cee eee OSpt. JUDEINS, | Canada,......0.+0+0+++++ 55. Capt. Lane, 
ATADIA, .. «6. eee eesceseeess Capt. STONE. | America,, . Capt. Wickuan. 
Asla,. .cccrcccseces oo cao . Lorr. | Niagara,.. t. 1, 
AGTIOR, « 00 0 00 ce ccc ces cece Onpt. SHANNON. Eurepa, ... .. Capt. J. Lrrcg. 
‘Theos vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on port 





.Jane 4, 1886. 
ood 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An surgeon on 
will not ‘be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 5 
pedis Loy and py Po a Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof tb 


For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 8. M. STEAMERS 
The Ships comprising this line are 
LANTIC. .. Capt. Otrver EtpripGs. | The BALTIC..... aoe JOSEPH COMSTOCK. 

ms = The ADRIATIC.,....Capt. James West. 

hese having been built by contract epee for Governanent Lo apter y every care has 
Me . _— thelr Ceara at also in their engines, to ensure strength and epee’ and their 

accommodations for passengers unequalled for elegance and comfort, Price of passage from 
New York to Lorpeal in first oh. mn, $130 ; ; insecond do. $75. From Liverpool to New York, 
£30 and £29. An experienced su’ in attached to each ship. No berths can be secured until: 
paid for. The ships of this line have imoroved water- tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


























THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSOLETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or Taz GeNeRaL AGENTS FoR THE UN'tED Stamm, 
New York, A’ 1, 1855. 
Te tye a ecnereby give notice that the name ofthe National Loan Fund Life Assersase 
hae been changed hanged by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 


armen on te: ea. J July inet 
IN PERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
| that pier continue to oe applications for Life Assurance o" = most favonrable terms. 
the Rates of Premium can be at their — No. 71 WALL 
ETE r. or ies any of their numerous Agents throughout the Uniiwd S 
ous Lg OF DIRECTORS. 








John J. Palmer, Dillon Caleb Barstow, 
James Boorman. C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, ‘aul ford, J.G. GH olbrooke. 
SoxicitoR—Robert J. Dillon. pegasus ears: W. Gerard, 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clym 
4 BH. Egos Bones Board of Directors meet the Sealer’ Wednesday at =e Office, 7 71 Twat Street, New York, 
business connected with thereby every 
promptness an’ tod attention oertes etal Late ‘avel, Loans, 


possi a advantage of pr 


All Policies are Ly at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
without reference to 


Pern Medical meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 4nd 2 o’clock, P.M 

Capital Stock, £500,000. 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
nee eee rie mo teamenercn Policy-boiders in the ean Sta - 

J. @. HOLBROOKR. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. ................Wm. Cumming, commander, 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ................. Robert Craig, commander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tous... 3.220225. 55 John Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Coneneg intend sailing their new and powerful steam 
érs from New York to Glasgow direct, as 
EDIN Aaa cemee. ? 19th July, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
NEW YOR Satarday, 
GLasdow.” 


Tdenesat Agents. 











—? 
Rates OF PassaGe. 


First Class. . co sesccvestscgcce os 00000875 00 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers v wiil be taken, ‘supplied with provi- $30 00 


sions of goed Keren attached 19 . 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 


experienced ed to each Steamer. 
for Freight o: 
New Yor City “pase ls or ge Apply to onlyt ken. 




















Policies s eramtes a a of debtors, and for business purposes generall om New York. From Live mn From New Yor From Liverpool, . 
Wo extr efor roe the Atlantic. 5s 7 ¥ a ~ +e sApril 26 Wednesday. 14| Saturday. ...Aug. 30 Wednesday.. Sept. i 
sriicral Ph PAR ITS for € alifornia, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre | Saturday......May 10 Wednesday. May 28 | Saturday. Sept. 13 Wednesday. ‘Oct. 15 
mium Saturday. . ay 24 Wednesday. Jane 11 | Saturday.....Sept. 27 Wedaesday...Oct. 16 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Saturday. . June 7 Wednesday.June 26| Satarday,.,..Oct. 11 Wednesday...Oct. 2° 
Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. M day.. June 21 Wednesday.July 9) Saturday.....Oct. 25 Wedaesday...Nov. HY 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, Saturday. . July 5 Wednesday.July 23| Saturday,.,..Nov. 8 Wednesday... Nov. 0 
Robert Schell John Slosson, Wm. N. Mcintire, rg Babcock, Saturday. . July 19 Wednesday.Aug. 6| Saturday,.,,.Nov. 22 Wednesday... Dec. 
George W. Riegs, James 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, Saturday. . ug. Wednesday. Aug. 20| Saturday.....Dec. 6 Wednesday... Dec. 
Francis A. Palmer, pet R. Sn e N. H. Wolfe Alexander Muir, Satu so i.e eAug. 16 Wednesasy.Sept. 3} Saturday..,..Dec. 20 
4 w. ee . oun in el, Albert War John 8. Gare” Ses freight or passage apply to 
ees & 5 ee John L. Buckley, Kelley. - EDW’D K. Sao i No, 56 Wallstreet, New York. 
WM. V. PORTER Secestany. ROWN, SHIPLE 
‘ Medical iners. om: 9 leap BTEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Paustin Friars, London. 
Cuaries D. onze. 5 M.D., ode Epwanp Mt en ~ ae Charlton Street, B. G. WAINWRIGHT & és.” or ' a ie 3 ape 
jendance Lf § the Office, from 2 to 3 o’cloc owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
Jouy T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician.’ 8. CaMBRELENG, Etq, Counsellor. inant stones hin 4 ‘unless bills of lading are eretor and the value thereof expreseed 





—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


and New York on * 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, 
S Ist of each month 








as New York. Havre. 
Ist January .....00..sc0- eeeececee+( 16th February. 
gT. DENIS. } it Maya vcceeesceriecet if ieth Jane, 
? 8 cocccdovectcccdcodesed ° 
lst F eb cUebebessers cosccbset Meme 
8T.NICOLAS, TB IRa 9 05 v0 00020000 00 + | 
master. 1st Octo 
" het March , 16th April. 
MERCURY, Ist July .. 16th August. 
French, master. 1st Novem = oe ber 
WILLIAM TULL, et August 16th September, 
J. Funck, ma ter. December. ceveseee 16th January. 








he com 
They firs’ slass New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for ¢ 
fora couvenie nof and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The priee 

actualy 


$100, without wines or liquors. 
of 
"Eooas eet to be torwarded tree rr xy eHINCKEN, Ag 


ze subscribers 
TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL 
. (mew) «= Kossura, ANTARCTIC 
pg HE ors. ANDREW Foster. 
Driver. (new) ComMPROMISE. GALENA. 
NorrHamPrTon. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. 
Wisiam Tapscott. Hoveuron. R eet 
ARCTIC. Emeratp Iste. (new) pos k= ead oeauak - sos . 
ek ew) New Hampsuire. Ricnirp Morss- 
Coosawattes. (new) West Pornt. GLANCE. . 
os mer ADAMS. yr m4 CuEntTURION. 
ot “x”? Line. of London Packet 
AMAZON. (new) OUTHAM 
HENDRICK = HUDeON. 
aE, ' “ Marcaret Evans, 


DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
MANY. Payable in all the principal To wns without discoun 





PAOEBTS. 

qew) 
N OF OLiPPE 

Sern op BRoogLrs. 


(w) 
.@ 


RAPPAHANNOCK. 





ee OMBERLAND 
PaneeTIeR. new) 
AMERICAN oye 
ALES, FRANCE A 
Lf any other charges. 


¥ th St., New York 
TAP ST RPSOOTT & Soe "at . George’s Buildings,Liverpool. 


W. YOUNG & 
OFFICE, 


D GEB 


to 








<n aa 


3 





O0., PROPRIETORS. 


Wm, YOUNG, NO. B BEEKMAN all 


&. J. AHERN. 








